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Recent events have drawn more closely die ties 
which naturally unite this side of the Atlantic to 
the other: Europeans are beginning to examine 
with more interest than heretofore the progress of 
American afiEsdrs ; and it is considered, therefore, 
that no apology is needed for offering to the pubUc, 
in it is believed a readable form, a short sketch of 
that man's career who takes command of the 
American State-ship upon the eve of what threatens 
to be the blackest weather she has yet encoun- 
tered. 

RB. 
Landm^ Jan. 9, 1861. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLK 



CHAPTER I. 

njTBODUCTOBT. 



Not many days will elapse from the printing of 
tiiese pages ere the sun wiU rise on a new president. 
James Buchanan will have retired from power, and 
Abraham Lincohi will reign in his stead. Already, 
for every biographical pmpose, he is the actual 
pzmdent : already he has become the cynosure ; 
already the eyes of men are fixed on him. And in 
his person is presented for the admiration of civi- 
lized nations a spectacle, the simple grandeur of 
which is far more impressive to the thoughtful 
mind than all the pomp and pageantry of emperor 
and king. The empire which has been committed 
by the popular sufi&age of a free people to this new 
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potentate is one which any king might covet, which 
any emperor might desire. Thirty millions of 
high-spirited men and a fifteenth part of the habit- 
able globe — this is the dominion of the American 
President, the dominion of Abraham Lincobi. Not 
by birth, not by the sword, not by the influence of 
wealth, not by intrigue, not by the clamour of the 
mob, not even by remarkable superiority of talent, 
of eloquence, or of learning, but by untiring energy, 
by unsweiTing integrity, by uncompromising cou- 
rage, by kindness of heart, by genial humour, by 
strong common sense, by respectable talent, and 
by moderate eloquence, has Abraham Lincoln com- 
mended himself to his countrymen and won himself 
a place amongst the princes of the earth. The very 
sobriquets by which he is distinguished bear wit- 
ness that this is truth. " Old Uncle Abe " may 
smack to cis- Atlantic taste of vulgar familiarity ; 
" honest old Abe " may raise a smile with those to 
whom an honest man is not God's noblest work ; 
but the former is a proof of affection for one who 
has bowed the hearts of the people, and the latter 
has a genuine ring, how different from, yet how 
superior to the hollow sound that accompanies the 
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titles of most religious kings ! Not that Englishmen 
are discontented ; not that Englishmen are jealous 
of their trans-Atlantic kinsmen ; they would not 
exchange their hereditary monarchy for quadrennial 
presidencies : they have at their head, thank Qod, 
a gracious lady whom republicans and presidents 
delight to honour; but they have had Charleses 
and they have had Georges, and with the memory 
of those worthies clinging to them still, they con- 
gratulate the people who have for ruler at least an 
honest man. Honesty is, it is true, old-feishioned : 
but fashions, as with hoops so with virtues, occa- 

« 

sionally repeat themselves, and are the more 
honoured for their long absence. 

Italy has lately seen an honest conqueror: 
Fabricius and Curius have had a worthy descendant : 
and, in a spirit not unworthy of the stem Old 
Pilgrim Fathers, America has chosen for her ruler 
a simple, honest working-man. Ay, a working- 
man : those hands, to which has been intrusted 
the most delicate of tasks, the management with 
firm but gentle skill of the reins which guide a sen- 
sitive people, are rough with manual labour ; that 
man, who now must master the subtlest arts of 
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diplomacy, who must deal with adepts in courtier* 
ship, who must fence with and foil professors of 
flattery and professors of intrigue, educated to 
their professions from their youth up, in early life 
split rails for a subsistence, or tended his fath^s 
(xveUj or worked his way as a, flat-boatman down the 
mighty Mississippi. And this man has now become 
in all but name a king ! Who has not read, with a 
sigh of regret, perhaps, that such days were over, 
how in the heroic days of ancient Bome the man 
whose frugality and whose integrity had won him 
renown amongst his cotmtrymen, was summoned 
more than once from his tiny farm of four jugers 
to the honourable but perilous duty of providing 
ne quid detrimenti respubliea caperetf But the 
Soman had what Lincoln lacks ; for the Quinctian 
gens was patrician. " Honest Abe," recommended 
almost solely by his integrity, has been called by a 
majority of his countrymen to provide ne quid 
detrimenti respubliea capiat. And though the 
Roman Dictator and the American President can- 
not in their general office be fitly compared, and 
though there was in the old Roman formula a 
meaning which is happily inapplicable in ordi- 
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nary cases to the election of an American President, 
yet such is the present crisis of American affairs, 
that Mr. Lincohi assumes his administration at a 
juncture when that formula may, in a peculiarly 
appropriate manner, he applied to the first duty 
which will fall to his lot. He will indeed have to 
take care ne quid detrimenti reymblica capiat — ^that 
the Union suffer no dismemberment. That breach, 
which has more than once been held out as a 
menace by the fiery South, which has already been 
loudly advocated, and in some parts of the Union 
has been even commenced, may have been com- 
pletely effected before these pages are finished, 
before Mr. Lincoln takes his place at the helm of 
government. K it be so, which Heaven forfend, 
to heal that breach will be the first of his duties ; to 
heal that breach at every risk and at every sacrifice 
but of honour and of principle : these are more 
precious than Union itself; these '' Honest Abe *' 
cannot throw over and preserve his name ; let the 
hot-blooded Southerns bluster as they will, 

Justum ac tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium a/rdor prava jvbentium^ 
• • • • 

Mente quatit sdlidd : 
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and should it be the destiny of Mr. Lincoln, which 
we trust it will not be, to witness the breaking up 
of the grandest confederation whereof the world 
holds record, and to see the noble fabric of American 
Union, cemented by the blood of those patriots and 
heroes whose souls were knit as the soul of one 
man, dashed to pieces above his head, if there be 
truth in the estimate men have - formed of his 
character, Impavidum ferient ruince. 

But though 7i£ may be unshaken, that will be an 
evil day, not only for the United States, but for the 
mother-country herself, which first shall dawn 
upon a general secession: when the Carolinas 
and Georgia, and Louisiana, and Alabama, when 
the whole South, in sulky defiance, shall withdraw 
from the Union and refuse to the North the right 
hand of brotherhood ; when the slave and his 
oppressor shall be lefb to reckon together; when 
the cotton trade shall languish and the southern 
ports be blockaded by a fleet from the North. For 
it cannot be but that secession must be followed 
by war. Then the wailing which is heard from 
the cotton-fields will find a sad response in the 
factories of Lancashire ; the coloured bondman and 
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the white freeman will be whelmed in a common 
ruin ; and the cry of famine from the plantation 
huts will be echoed in the streets of Manchester. 
From calamities such as these^ '^ honest " Lincoln 
must deliver us; and to that end may there be 
vouchsafed to him the spirit of wisdom from on 
high. 

But if, as the friends of freedom hope, secession 
is but an empty threat, thrown out in the bitter- 
ness of defeat and the pettishness of anger ; if 
even South Carolina will reconsider her decision, 
mark once more with white the glorious fourth of 
July, and once more give her President the benefit 
of her orisons ; if the dreaded disunion, which the 
prophetic soul of JeiSerson foresaw would one day 
come, is not to be fulfilled in our time, Mr. Lincoln 
has still a prospect before him which might ruffle 
for a moment even the serenity of a Washington. 
Mr. Lincoln has to outride a political storm ; he 
has a knot to untie, or if necessary to cut, to 
which Gordius' was but a ladies' bow : let us see 
how his antecedents have prepared him for his 
mission. 
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NoTB. — ^The opinion of a gentleman from North Carolina, 
as to the dependence of ^outh upon North, is at the present 
crisis well worth reading. Mr. Helper writes : " It is a &ct 
well known to every intelligent statesman, that we are com- 
pelled to go to the North for almost every article of utility 
and adornment, from matches, shoe-pegs, and paintings up to 
cotton-miUs, steamships, and statuary; that we have no 
foreign trade, no princely merchants, nor respectable artists ; 
. . , that owing to the absence of a proper system of busi- 
ness amongst us, the North becomes, in one way or another, 
the proprietor and dispenser of all our floating wealth, and 
that we are dependent on Northern capitalists for the means 
necessary to build our railroads, canals, and other public im- 
provements ; that if we want to visit a foreign country, even 
though it may lie directly South of us, we find no convenient 
way of getting there, except by taking passage through a 
Northern port ; ... we want Bibles, brooms, brackets, and 
books, and we go to the North ; we want pens, ink, paper, 
wafers, and envelopes, and we go to the North; we want 
furniture, crockery, glass-ware, and pianos, and we go to the 
North; we want toys, primers, school-books, fashionable 
apparel, machinery, medicine, tombstones, and a thousand 
other things, and we go to the North for all. ... In infEincy 
we are swaddled in Northern muslin; in childhood we. are 
humoured with Northern gew-gaws ; in youth we are in- 
structed out of Northern. books; at the age of maturity we 
sow our ' wild oats ' upon Northern soil ; in middle life we 
exhaust our wealth, energies, and talents in the dishonourable 
vocation of entailing our dependence upon our children and 
our children's children . . . ; in the decline of life we remedy 
our eyesight with Northern spectacles; in old age we are 
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drugged with Northern physic : and finally, . . . shrouded in 
Northern cambric, are . . . borne to the grave in a Northern 
carriage, entombed with a Northern spade, and memorized 
with a Northern slab I" These are the words of a non-slave- 
holding white of the South, who advocates immediate abolition 
of slavery as the true policy of the South : and notwithstand- 
ing his strange mixture of pious ejaculation, slang, and tau- 
tology, when he says " so help us Gbd, sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perish, we are determined to exercise " the 
right of expressing an opinion on any subject '^ that affects the 
public good," one is inclined to believe that he is sincere, and 
that if there are, as he leads one to suppose, many thousands 
of Southerns of his own kidney, a general secession cannot last 
for long. One cannot help thinking, however, that a gentle- 
man who can talk flippantly of the negroes being " delighted 
with an opportunity to cut their masters' throats,'' and can so 
far forget the prior claims of the Church of Rome as to 
call slavery the "Mother of Harlots," should not be angry 
if his statements «re taken with more than one grain of 
salt. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PABEKTAGE AND EARLY TEAB6. 

It was in 1769 that Daniel Boone, with five bold 
comrades, made a thorough exploration of the 
Kentucky valley : then burst upon their astonished 
sight a vision as glorious as that which greeted the 
spies of the Promised Land. If they saw not a 
land flowing with milk and honey, they found 
forests and rivers and immeasurable hunting- 
grounds ; the verdure was deeper, the scenery was 
grander, the soil was richer than any heretofore ; 
and if there were no sons, of Anakim to quicken 
their pulses and try their nerves, they encountered 
a no less dangerous enemy in the prowling, stealthy, 
treacherous Indian. But neither Anakim nor 
Indian can stop the march of the Anglo-Saxon ; 
his destiny pricks him forward. Daniel Boone was 
Anglo-Saxon. Soon, then, there came news of the 
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pioneer hero; his discoveries and his adventures 
were known throughout Virginia, and forthwith 
men thronged across the Alleghanies. Amongst them 
journeyed westward from Rockingham, Virginia, a 
certain Abraham Lincobi, about the year 1780. 
The Lincolns, if tradition may be trusted, were 
of English origin, had originally settled in Berks 
county, Pennsylvania, and had professed the re- 
ligious faith of the honoured sect of Quakers. 
Howbeit, there was in Massachusetts another 
branch of Lincolns, to which belonged that 
Colonel Benjamin Lincoln, who won for himself 
revolutionary fame ; and some authorities will 
have it that both branches are derived from a 
common stock. Whether it be so or not may 
interest none but the professor of pedigrees ; still, 
it is curious to remark how the same tendency 
towards Scriptural names — a tendency as likely to 
be evinced by the Puritan as by the Quaker, and 
by the Quaker as the Puritan — prevails in either 
branch ; the Abrahams, Thomases, and Josiahs of 
Pennsylvania pairing off with the Benjamins, Levis, 
and Ezras of Massachusetts. However, one thing 
is beyond doubt, and this is^ that in or about 1780, 

2 
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as already stated, an Abraham Lincoln moved 
westward across the Alleghanies, from the valley 
of the Shenandoah to Kentucky. He took with 
him his wife, three sons, and two daughters ; but 
brief was his sojourn in the land of his choice. 
Frontier life was full of peril, and every man 
carried his life in his hand. And so it fell out 
that as Lincoln was at work, the red-skins came 
upon him suddenly, and an Indian bullet made 
his wife a widow and his children fatherless. 
This was in 1784. The youngest of the orphans^ 
Thomas by name, was now but six years old, and 
scanty indeed is the information we can gather 
about his tender years and his early trials ; but we 
can learn enough to make us sure that his b^ 
was not strewn with roses ; he grew up, doubtless, 
as other frontier lads, though he tasted a little 
mose hardship ; but his form was taller, his frume 
more stalwart, his constitution more rugged, his 
heart still warmer, his humour more genial, and 
his language quainter in proportion as his early 
advantages had been smaller than those of his 
brother-Kentuckians. At twenty-eight years of 
age, that is, in 1806, Thomas took to wife Miss 
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Hanks, a native of Yirginia, and settled in what 
was then Hardin but now Larue county, Kentucky. 
Here, in due time, natural effects followed natural 
causes, and on the twelfth of February, 1809, was 
bom Abraham Lincoln, who was one day to be 
called, by the grace of (Jod and the voice of the 
people, to the Presidency of the United States. 
Before this event a daughter had been given to 
the Lincolns in 1807, and after it, in 1811, a little 
son was added to the family. He was well loved 
of heaven, if there be truth in an ancient saying, 
for he bloomed but a little while on earth and 
passed away in infancy. Nor did the daughter 
attain the full number of the years of natural life : 
she was spared, it is true, to be a brave man's wife, 
but his days were embittered by her early death. 
Abraham, however, had a work to do, and his life 
was to be prolonged till that work should be 
accomplished ; he was to show the world how an 
upright man may cleave his way from the lowest 
grade of frontier life to the highest elevation his 
country can offer : he was to be in his own person 
a proof that, if the soldier of the old French 
empire could boast with truth that he carried in 
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his knapsack the batoD of a marshal, with equal 
truth can the peaceful citizen of America boast 
that he has within his grasp the Presidential chair. 
Perhaps he was to be in the hands of Providence 
the chosen instrument of Anti-Slavery extension, 
and the pioneer of Abolition — ^not sudden but 
gradual; perad venture he was to wipe oflF the 
hideous stain which dims the glory of the stars 
and stripes ; he was to prove to the South, not by 
force and bluster, but by logic and conciliation, 
that free labour is more productive than slave ; 
and was to inaugurate an era in American history, 
when the North and the South laid aside their 
only cause of enmity, whilst smiling Europe clapped 
her hands for joy. 

Abraham Lincoln's Kentucky life comprises a 
period of little more than seven years. During 
a part of the last year he, with his sister, attended 
the schools of Zachariah Biney and Caleb Hazel, 
and imbibed such rudimental learning as children 
at that early age are capable of acquiring. In 
after times he also received instruction from a 
Mr. A. W. D'Oi-sey, who is still living in Schuyler 
county, Illinois ; but he is said to have himself 
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asserted that all the time during which he was 
under the ferule would not in the aggregate 
amount to twelve months; beyond this his only 
teachers have been himself and his experience. 
And experience is an excellent dame; scolds 
sometimes, but never flags, never naps, never loses 
her temper. 

Now, towards the autumn of 1816, trouble came 
upon Thomas Lincoln ; he was poor and owned no 
negroes, so that he could not keep pace with the 
rich and the slave-owner : moreover the right by 
which he held his land was sadly insecure. So he 
said to his household, ** Let us arise and leave this 
place, and strike through the country north-west- 
ward ; we will make our way to the heart of the 
primeval forest, and build us a home where hitherto 
the axe has never rung." And thus it was that 
he came with his wife and his daughter and his 
son Abraham, leaving the little grave at Nolin's 
Creek, crossed the Ohio, and settled in Indiana, in 
the region which is now called Spencer county. 
Indiana was at this time a territory ; but a few 
months after the arrival of the LincolnSj ^ in 
December, 1816, it became, by act of. Congress, a 
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sovereign state. And now began in earnest the 
chequered life of Abraham Lincoln ; he was yet 
scarce eight years old when his little hands grew 
rough with labour and his little heart was ac- 
quainted with grief. He was too young for sorrow 
when he lost his brother, but in 1818 his mother 
was taken away ; and the blow fell heavily upon 
him. His fiokther, however, married not long after- 
wards Mrs. Sally Johnstone, of Elizabeth Town, 
Kentucky: she is still living in Coles county, 
Illinois, and well rewarded she must now feel for 
the maternal kindness with which she cheered and 
cherished the motherless boy. For though she 
had three children of her own, her ample heart 
found room for Abraham. 

From 1816 to 1830 Abraham lived with his 
family in Spencer county: the axe, the plough, 
the hoe, and the sickle were almost his only friends ; 
in winter and summer, early and late, he was found 
with one or another ; but they were safe and trusty 
companions ; in their society he grew in stature, in 
hardiness, and strength. At nineteen years of age 
he was six feet four in height, and so fSar exhibited 
the attributes of a ruler that he towered like Saul 
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above his fellows. It was at this period also that 
he fell in with the Mr. D'Orsey, to whom allusion 
has been made as one of his early instructors, and 
with a Mr. Crawford, between whom and young 
Lincoln an incident occurred so illustrative of the 
in-born integrity of the latter, that it would be a 
serious omission not to subjoin it. Mr. Crawford 
had lent young Lincoln, always intent upon self- 
improvement, a ' Life of Washington :' remember, 
reader, it was in the wilds of Indiaoia, and perhaps 
t>here was not anqther copy within hundreds of 
miles, and, moreover, it was the ' Life of Washington :' 
well^ it was left in a window, a sudden storm of 
rain descended, aad the book became an indis- 
tinguishable masa FuU of sorrow and of the spirit 
of reparation, he carried the ruined book to Mr. 
Crawford, lamented the misfortune, explained its 
origin, regretted that he had no money, but in- 
sisted upon being allowed to " work out " at least 
the market-value of the book. And so for two 
days he pulled fodder for Mr. Crawford, and 
their accounts were considered balanced. And for 
from grudging the additional labour, the heart of 
Idncoln was lightened by it — his notions of equity 
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had been respected ; he had been suffered to make 
compensation. It was during the thirteen years 
which he spent in Indiana that young Lincohi 
made the first of his two voyages as b, jUxt-ioatmcen. 
Being anxious, at nineteen years of age, to make 
an excursion down the Beautiful River, he and a 
son of the owner of the flat-boat, par nobilefratrum^ 
worked their way, without companions it is said, to 
New Orleans, past the Ohio shore and the mouth 
of the Wabash into the Golden stream of the 
Mississippi. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FBOM 1830 TO 1842. 

But even in Indiana Thomas Lincoln found no 
permanent rest for the sole of his foot, and so in 
1830 he again sallied forth and made for Illinois. 
Here he settled in Macon county on the northern 
bank of the Sangamon. But a single winter and 
a single summer were the length of his sojourn in 
that settlement. Still the short year was not un- 
signalized by a feat of energy on the part of the 
future President. Abraham Lincoln, if report lie 
not, during the residence of his famUy in Macon 
county, with the help of John Hawks, a relation 
of his mother, in one day split three thousand rails. 
The fact is mentioned simply as evidence of the 
energy of the man, and because it has become an 
American fashion to connect President Lincoln 



^ 
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with the ^'mauling of democrats and the splitting 
of rails." 

In the spring of 1831, Thomas Lincoln set out 
from Macon to Coles county, where he died at the 
age of seventy-three, in 1851. Peace to his ashes ! 
His life was one long pilgrimage ; he found no rest 
for the sole of his foot, but now he rests for ever. 
He died, and left, though he knew it not, a welcome 
legacy to his country — ^an " honest " man for their 
future President 

It was in 1831, before Thomas Lincoln had 
started for Coles county, that a man arrived in 
Macon county, searching for hands to conduct a 
flat-boat expedition down the river Mississippi. 
The fame of Abraham's former voyage had been 
noised abroad, and he with his former comrade 
John Hawks, and with his half-brother John 
Johnstone, was easily induced to add himself to the 
number of the expeditionists. When the time had 
come for joining his employer, no boat was forth- 
coming ; and the hands, with young Lincoln pro- 
minent amongst them, set to work and built 
themselves a craft. To New Orleans and back the 
voyage was made successfully, and in Midsummer, 
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1831, the flat-boatman and future President re- 
turned from his last trip, in the capacity of a boat- 
man, down the golden MisdssippL 

The originator of the trip had been a Mr. 
Denton Oflfutt ; and to Mr. Denton Offutt, Abraham 
Lincolu eventually became clerk, at a salary of 
fifteen dollars a month. It was in New Salem, 
now Petersburgh, that Mr. Offutt's store was situ- 
ated, and the new comer was forthwith challenged 
by what were known as the Regulators — that is, 
bullies— of the place to show his prowess, and win 
his place amongst them. He wrestled, ran, and 
offered to fight with them in a determined manner, 
which gained their esteem, insomuch that when 
the Black Hawk war broke out he was unani- 
mously chosen their captain. To this period of 
his history, Mr. Lincoln humorously adverts in a 
speech delivered by him in 1848. He says : "By 
the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I am a 
military hero ? Tes, sir, in the days of the Black 
Hawk war, I fought, bled, and came away. . ." 
I had a good many bloody struggles with the 
mosquitoes, and although I never fainted from 
loss of blood, I can truly say I was often hungry." 
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x\fter the Black Hawk war Mr. Lincoln, at 
twenty-three years of age, became a candidate for 
representative in the State Legislature; and 
though he was, as might have been expected, con- 
sidering his youth and namelesaness. unsuocessfd 
the fact that his own precinct, which was strongly 
in favour of General Jackson, whilst he espoused 
the cause of Henry Clay, gave out of two hundred 
and eighty-four votes, two hundred and seventy- 
seven in his favour, bears witness to his popularity. 
Two years later, in 1834, he was elected to the 
Legislature, and he had then a majority of some 
two hundred votes. This was a triumph of which 
he might well be proud, for Illinois was strongly 
democratic, whereas he was himself a Whig or 
what we should call, paradoxical as it may sound, 
a Conservative. At this time Mr. Lincoln was 
making his daily bread by surveying, whilst his 
leisure hours were employed in the study of the 
law, a profession to which have belonged some ot 
the most distinguished American senators and 
representatives, and in which Mr. Lincoln was to 
make no mean figure. At this time also Mr 
Lincoln, we believe, first became acquainted with 
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Mr. Stephen A. Douglas, that famous "little 
giant," whose election to the Presidency was not 
so very long ago deemed almost a certainty. In 
1836, Mr. Lincoln was elected a second time to 
the Legislature for Sangamon county, and his 
long-continued rivalry with Mr. Douglas may be 
said to have commenced with this session, Mr. 
Douglas having been chosen this year one of the 
representatives of Morgan county. In 1838, Mr. 
Lincoln was elected for the third time, and in 
1 840, for the fourth time, to represent Sangamon 
in the Legislature ; after this he declined to be again 
elected, wishing to pursue 'his study of the law 
without intermission. Not that he had, meanwhile, 
been neglectful: he had finished his preliminary 
studies, and had been licensed to practise in 1836. 
In 1837 business began to flow in upon him, and 
on the 15th of April in that year he took up 
his abode in Springfield, the county seat of Sanga- 
mon, where he resides to this day. He married on 
the 4th of November, 1842, Mary, daughter of Mr. 
R. S. Todd, of Lexington, Kentucky, by whom he 
had four children, boys ; three of them only are 
Uving, the eldest seventeen, the second nine, and 
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the youngest seven years of age. Of Mrs. Lincoln 
it will be sufficient to say that all accounts agree in 
describing her aa a most accomplished lady. 

To this period of Mr. Lincoln's life most likely, 
though no exact date is given to it, belongs an 
anecdote illustrative not only of his talent as an 
advocate, but of his gratitude as a warm-hearted 
man. 

It will be easily conceived from all that has 
been said that when Abraham Lincoln conmienced 
his study of the law, his finances were in a by no 
means flourishing state. Indeed his clothes were 
of homespun, and patched withal, and he was at one 
time indebted for bare subsistence to another's 
hospitality. But great hearts will receive kindness 
without feeling the burden irksome. They feel 
that some day an opportunity will arise when they 
may show that they are not unmindful ; and even 
if the occasion never come, they are conscious of 
having been done by only as they would do. 
Farmer Armstrong's hospitality was frankly offered, 
and frankly Abraham Lincoln accepted it. But 
Mr. Lincoln was more fortunate than many men ; 
a time came when he could repay his obligaticm. 
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Farmer Armstrong had in one way preserved his 
life ; he was in a more palpable manner to pre- 
serve the life of Armstrong's son. But one thing 
there was which rendered his deed of gratitude 
incomplete ; the grave had closed on Farmer Arm- 
strong. Nevertheless, to have comforted the widow 
and rescued the fatherless, was not an unworthy 
recompense. 

In a riot at a camp-meeting a youth had been 
killed, and young Armstrong was charged with the 
mmrder. He had been seen to inflict the blow : 
there was an accuser ready to swear to him. He 
was committed for trial, and as his life had been 
wild, public opinion was strongly excited against 
him ; nothing but the bars of his prison protected 
him from Lynch law, for the murdered man had 
been a favourite. He himself was in despair, 
whilst his widowed mother called on heaven for 
help. Nor did she call in vain ; the dreadful news 
reached Lincoln's ear: he flew at once to the 
rescue, and took his place beside his benefactor's 
widow. He soon found that there was no hope 
of a fair trial in the court having jurisdiction ; his 
first move, therefore, was toproqure a change of venue 
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and a postponement of the trial. Meanwhile he was 
diligent in his inquiries, and soon became satisfied 
in his own mind that his client was the victim of 
malice, that the accuser was his personal enemy, 
and that the accusation was a tissue of lies. At 
length the trial came on ; the evidence of the 
witnesses for the prosecution appeared to all con- 
clusive, and the counsel for the defence put but 
few questions, eliciting merely definite answers as to 
time and place ; he introduced only few witnesses, 
but the evidence went to clear the previous cha- 
racter of his cHent, and to prove that a greater ill 
feeling existed between accuser and accused than 
between the prisoner at the bar and the murdered 
man. The prosecutor, feeling that he had a clear 
case, made but a brief and formal speech. Then 
there was a dead silence, and Mr. Lincoln rose. 
Calmly and carefully he reviewed the evidence; 
with that shrewdness which is so characteristic of 
the man, he pointed out discrepancies hitherto 
unobserved in the statements of the principal 
witness ; what had before seemed clear, he 
shrouded in a mist of uncertainty; what had 
appeared straight as the flight of a rifle-buUet he 
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made crooked as the path of a serpent ; at the 
time when the accuser had asserted that the crime 
was committed, and that the ghastly features of 
the murderer had been revealed by the moonlight, 
he showed distinctly that the moon could not have 
risen above the horizon ; he drew a picture of the 
perjured accuser so truthful and so lifelike, that the 
wretched man started up from his seat, and stag- 
gered from the court-room as though the mark of 
Cain were on his forehead ; he set forth in words 
of simple pathos, irrelevant perhaps, but surely 
excusable, the debt of gratitude which he owed to 
his friend who was dead, and to the family of the 
dead ; and he concluded by stating his conviction 
that though the day was near its close, the sun 
would not have set ere the prisoner at the bar 
would go forth from that court-room a free man. 
Half an hour elapsed and the jury returned ; the 
court-room was filled, but not a whisper was heard 
as the foreman answered the inquiry of the court 
with the welcome words "Not Guilty:" then the 
mother sank into the arms of her son, whilst he 
grasped the hand of the man who had saved him 
The sun had not set, and the prisoner was free. 

D 2 
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Three hearts were beating with extdtation ; three 
bosoms were full of joy and thankfulness ; and 
not less enviable than those of the widow and her 
son must have been the feelings of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER VL 

PMBSONAL APPBAEANCB AND HABITS. — A DUEL. — ELECTED 

. REPBB8ENTATIVB. 

There are many worthy people who are in a 
restless state of perturbation, unless they can 
satisfy themselves minutely as to what manner of 
man in the flesh is any one who has raised himself 
to a situation of eminence. If he have beauties, 
they must admire them ; if he have blemishes, they 
must gloat over them ; the shape of his nose, the 
form of his mouth, the size of his hands, the mole 
on his neck, the state of his corns, and the length 
of his finger-naUs, are to them matters of infinite 
importance. Nor are Americans the people in the 
world least affected with this, it must be allowed, 
rather morbid curiosity. If their President have a 
wart upon his nose, be assured every free an4 
enlightened citizen will be made aware of it. It is 
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not astonishing then, that circumstantial accounts 
should be extant from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot of so marked a man as Abraham 
Lincoln. He stands six feet four, it is said, in his 
stockings. His head is well set upon his shoulders, 
and would be a pleasing study for a phrenologist. 
His black hair, thin and wiry, is sprinkled here 
and there with gray. His forehead is good, his 
eyes dark gray, and when Ut tip with emotion, 
small as they are, flash forth the fire that lives in 
his soul. His nose is long and slightly aquiline, 
aud his nostrils are cut on that peculiar model 
which Napoleon praised in his favourite generals. 
His complexion is that of an octoroon ; his face is 
cut into innumerable angles, and in each there 
seems to lurk the genius of humour. But hie 
mouth is described as the most expressive of his 
features, though somewhat inclined to coarseness ; 
and his smile is winning from its frankness and 
sincerity. His frame is gaunt, his arms long, and 
his lower limbs proportioned to his gigantic height. 
His step is firm but slow; and in walking he 
inclines his head forward, whilst his hands are 
clasped behind his back As a speaker he exhibits 
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roadiness, preciseness, and fluency of ideas rather 
than of language, for his enunciation is for the most 
part slow and emphatic; and he impresses his 
hearers with seriousness or convulses them with 
merriment, according to the requirements of the 
occasion. 

At home he lives as a simple gentleman ; his 
means are but moderate, but sufficient for his 
wants ; a commodious house of wood, not richly 
but tastefully furnished, surrounded by trees and 
beds of flowers, forms the mansion where he lives 
and is content to live. It is sad to record that 
he drinks no wine or other intoxicating liquor; 
but as a set off to this he uses no tobacco, and, 
may one infer, therefore? does not expectorate. 
rara avis ! if this inference be true ; worthy 
to be an example to the nation ! At any rate he 
indulges in no profanity : " they sha'n't do it, d — ^n 
them," is the nearest approach which is known to 
have ever issued from his lips, when the " honest " 
man grew warm with wrath, for a fraud upon the 
State was in the act of perpetration. He does not 
speculate, he does not gamble, and it is presumed 
he owes no man a dollar. He is neither alieni 
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appetenSy nor mi profusus^ neither grasping nor 
lavish ; early struggles have made him careful, yet 
is he proverbial for a sober generosity. He is 
reported to be a regular attendant upon religious 
worship, and to be a pewholder, though not a com- 
municant, of the Presbyterian Church in Spring- 
field, to which Mrs. Lincoln belongs. 

In dress he despises fashion ; and in his manner 
he adopts cordiality rather than elaborate politeness. 
Such is the chieftain of the Black Republicans, 
the leader of the Anti-slavery-extension party. 
That with his peculiarities of person and principle 
he should have escaped the favourite southern test 
of the duello, seems certainly remarkable ; but the 
only instance, we believe, in which Mr. Lincoln 
** went out " is related by a Chicago journal in 
the following words : " A great deal of fun was 
had by the jokers in Springfield, about an affair in 
which, long time ago, our good friend Lincoln, the 
candidate for the Presidency, was engaged. A 
young lady of that city, now the ¥dfe of a distin- 
guished statesman, wrote a paragraph in a but^ 
lesque vein for the ' Sangamon Journal,' in which 
General Shields was good humouredly ridiculed for 
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his connection with some public measure. The 
general was greatly incensed, and demanded of 
the editor the name of the oflfending party. ' Old 
Sim ' put him off with a request for twenty-four 
hours to consider the matter, and shortly after- 
ward meeting Lincoln, told him his perplexity. 
' Tell him I wrote it/ said Lincoln ; and tell him 
he did. After a deal of diplomacy to get a retrac- 
tion of the offensive parts of* the paragraph in 
question, Shields sent a challenge which Lincoln 
accepted, named broadswords as the weapons, 
and an unfrequented, well-wooded island in the 
Mississippi, just below Alton, as the place. ' Old 
Abe ' was first on |ihe ground, and when Shields 
arrived he found his antagonist, his sword in one 
hand and a hatchet in the other, with his coat 
ofl^ clearing away the underbrush ! Before the pre- 
liminary arrangements were completed, John J. 
Hardin, who somehow had got wind of what was 
afloat, appeared on the scene, called them both 
d — d fools, and by his arguments, addressed to 
their common-sense, and by his ridicule of the 
figure that they, two well-grown, bearded men, 
were making there, each with a frog-sticker in his 
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hand, broke up the fight. We do not know how 
General Shields feels, but we have heard of 
Lincoln's saying, that the acceptance of the chal- 
lenge was the meanest thing he ever did in his 
life. Hardin — ^than whom a braver man never 
stood — never came out of that terrible charge at 
Buena Vista, to which he led the second regiment 
of Illinois Volunteers. If the events of his life 
passed in quick review before his mind, as he lay 
wounded and dying in that fatal ravine, we doubt 
not that this act of his, by which he prevented two 
really brave men from engaging in fatal strife, was 
not the least of the consolations of that bitter 
hour." Some people might suppose that by using 
the contemptuous term " frognstickers," Mr. Hardin 
intended to give the belligerents a hint that if 
they meant to fight at all they should have had 
pistols and seconds according to etiquette. How- 
ever, Mr. Hardin was certainly a bold man to call 
two irritated gentlemen with "frog-stickers" in 
their hands " d — d fools :" and it may be that to 
his interference is to be attributed the unperforated 
condition of the Eepublican President. How 
^'honest" Lincoln could reconcile it to his oon- 
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science to prompt "old Sim" to sacrifice vera- 
city is a matter of astonishment : still his conduct 
under the circumstances was gallant; and gal- 
lantry will cover a multitude of sins. Grotesque 
as the duel appears under certain aspects, and 
unworthy of the determined character which dis- 
tinguishes Abraham Lincoln, there is no record of 
his having been engaged in any other. Perhaps 
his gigantic height, his known courage, and even 
his contempt for duellists in general may have had 
its effect in repressing the violence of the most 
chivalrous of Southerns. Mr. Sumner, we believe, 
is a delicate man of middle stature ; Mr. Lincoln 
was seasoned in the backwoods, and stands six feet 
four in his stockings; and it requires more chivalry 
than is usually found in one man to assume the 
ofifensive against six feet four. However, Mr. Lin- 
coln, whatever may have been the reason, has not 
had occasion to fight another duel; and from 
1842 to 1844 he lived in the retirement of 
domesticity, pursuing the evei^ tenor of his legal 
practice. But on the first of May, 1844, a shout 
was heard which called him forth to fight the 
battle of the Whigs : it was a shout of congratula- 
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. tion to Henry Clay ; for the National Whig Conven- 
tion had been held at Baltimore, and Henry Clay 
had been nominated for the Presidency. Then 
he once more started into active life ; the law was 
abandoned for a season ; he dashed once more into 
the sea of politics, and canvassed the State in the 
Clay interest. But doughty champion as he was, 
he -was destined to experience in his own person 
that the battle is not always to the strong : num- 
bers win the day in a Presidential election ; and 
numbers were on the side of Mr. Polk. And so 
Henry Clay was defeated, and the Mexican war 
was precipitated. 

In 1846 Mr. Lincoln accepted the Whig nomi- 
nation for Congress ; and the Springfield district 
gave him the unprecedented majority of fifteen 
hundred and eleven. He was the only Whig 
representative from Illinois. He took his seat for 
the first time in the National House of Represent- 
atives on the 6th December 1847, which was 
the date of the opening of the eventful Thirtieth 
Congress. It is not impertinent to remark that 
Mr. Stephen A. Douglas took his seat for the first, 
time in the senate at this session. 
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Mr. Lincoln soon gave his opponents a touch of 
ois quality. He introduced a series of resolutions 
respecting the origin of the Mexican war ; but they 
were never acted upon, and the inquiry at which he 
had aimed was avoided by parliamentary finesse. 
On merely home measures also Mr. Lincoln made 
many speeches, full of sound sense, keen logic, and 
not devoid of eloquence; but to treat of them 
all here would clearly be beyond our province, 
and contrary perhaps to the desire of the general 
reader. 

The Thirtieth Congress terminated, according to 
constitutional usage, on the 4th of March, 1849, 
and with it Mr. Lincoln's congressional career came 
to an end. But his fame was established; the 
name of Lincoln was already a household word, if 
not throughout the United States, at least in the 
north and north-west, and above all in his own 
adopted State of Illinois. He was there regarded 
as the champion of the Whig party ; and ih^ forty 
times about (as he himself expresses it) that he had 
voted for the Wilmot proviso, of which the distin- 
guishing feature was opposition to slavery-ex- 
tension, were forty proofs, given in the downright 
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fiashion of ^'honest old Abe/' that when the disso- 
lution of the old Whig party, which was speedily to 
come to pass, should be accomplished, the name of 
Lincoln would add weight to the nascent party 
of Republicans. In 1848 the old Whig party had 
a severe attack of paralysis, and in 1854 it was 
dead. But &om its ashes rose a cloud of citizens, 
each yearning towards that party in the State by 
which he hoped his country would chiefly profit. 
And so some fell away to this side, and some to 
that side ; and Lincoln joined the Anti-Nebraskians, 
afterwards better known as Republicans ; for there 
was aa, yet in Illinois no oi^anized Republican 
party ; the Anti-Nebraskians consisting of a medley 
of these Whigs and northern Democrats, called 
Free-soilers, who were opposed to the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. — LINCOLN CANVASSES FOR GE- 
NERAL SCOTT. — ^LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS. — ^MAGNANIMITY 
OF LINCOLN, — ^LINCOLN ON THE DRED SCOTT CASE, AND 
ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

On every soil of the United States, with the single 
exception of Massachusetts, the sombre shadow of 
slavery had at some time fallen at the date of their 
Independence. Nevertheless, from the days of 
Washington to the present time, the northern 
States have aimed at its ultimate abolition by 
means of non-extension ; but so powerful hitherto 
has been the influence in Congress of the southern 
States, that the object has never been gained. The 
nearest approach to it was the Missouri compro- 
mise, by which slavery was limited to the country 
south of 36"^ 30', and the present seems the proper 
place for giving a sketch of the circumstances which 
attended that measure. 

In 1817 the eastern half of the Mississippi 
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Territory became the territory of Alabama. . New 
States were at this time rapidly forming, and on 
the 14th December, 1819, Alabama became a 
member of the Union. It was a Slave State. 
Meanwhile the slave-holding territory Missouri was 
a candidate for admission, and an angry discussion 
arose whether she should be admitted as a Free or 
as a Slave State. Two reasons were urged why 
Missouri should be a Free State. Since the date of the 
Constitution, eight new States had been admittedf 
four Free and four Slave ; the last — Alabama — ^had 
been Slave : the first reason urged, therefore, was that 
it was the turn for a Free State ; the second reason 
was based upon the broader principle that *' slavery 
ought not to be permitted in any State or Territory 
where it could be prohibited." On this question, 
so hot waxed the strife between North and South, 
that it provoked from JeflFerson the bitter words, 
'* The Missouri question is a breaker on which we 
lose the Missouri country by revolt, and what more 
God only knows. From the battle of Bunker's Hill 
to the Treaty of Paris, we never had so ominous a 
question." Presently a new feature is given to 
the appearance of affairs: Maine separates from 
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Massachusetts and applies to be received as a State. 
Here, cries the South, is a solution of the diflSculty, 
here is the Free State to set ofiP against Alabama ; 
let Missouri alone with her slaves. But the obvious 
reply to this was that Maine, being but a division 
of Massachusetts, brought no accession of strength 
to the North, and the breach between North and 
South was wider than ever. At length a compro- 
mise was proposed by the North ; by it the North 
yielded the claim to Missouri as a Free State, and 
the South yielded up the vast region from Missouri 
to the Pacific. This was in the Senate, where 
Maine and Missouri had been united in the same 
bill, without any restriction concerning slavery. 
But the House of Representatives would admit 
Missouri only separately from Maine, and under 
the slavery restriction. Great was the war of words 
between'the two branches of Congress, but at length, 
after repeated conference^, both Senate and House 
agreed upon a bill admitting Missouri (after her 
constitution should be formed) jree of restriction, 
but prohibiting slavery north of 36° 30'. But 
Missoiui adopted a constitution denying the rights 
of citizens even to free negroes. And it was not 

E 
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until •August 10, 1821, when the legislature of 
Missouri had solemnly covenanted to guarantee the 
rights of citizenship to "the citizens of either of 
the States," that her admission as a State was 
definitely accomplished. Such is a brief atJcount 
of the Missouri compromise ; but that compromise, 
by the influence of the Southern slave-holders, was 
but a few years since repealed, an opportunity for 
attacking it being found in the fact that a slip 
of Texas lay north of 36° 30', and there is little 
doubt but that the bitter enmity of the South to Mr. 
Lincoln arises from their fear that he may endea- 
vour to carry some measure perhaps more oflFensive 
to them than the Missouri compromise. For not 
only did Mr. Lincoln, as became a citizen of the 
virgin North-west States, on which the stain of 
slavery has never rested, oppose with all his might * 
that sad repeal, but with all his powers and with all 
his soul he advocated the running still further 
South the original line of limitation. Hence the 
rage against him, hence the cry for secession, the 
South will not have this fellow to reign over them. 
But to return to 1849. Mr. Lincoln had just 
returned to Sangamon^ and had retired from Con- 
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gress ; he bad fulfilled his duties faithfully and 
conscientiously, and he now betook himself again 
in earnest to his practice at the bar. Nor did the 
struggles of the political arena re-engage his active 
attention until the year 1852. He took no part 
in the exciting events of General Taylor s admini- 
stration in 1850, nor in the stormy period which 
followed the death of its head. He had of course 
watched with eagerness the progress of events ; 
but his gigantic form was no more seen, his voice 
was no more heard ; his drollery no more moved to 
laughter poHtical opponents as well as political 
friends, until the electoral canvass for President 
in 1852. As the advocate for General Scott, 
Mr. Lincoln then addressed many meetings of his 
fellow-Statesmen ; and though the Whigs had but 
little reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
issue of the contest, Mr. Lincoln in his own person 
gained honour and fresh laurels. ^ General Pierce 
was inaugurated in 1853, and once more Mr. 
Lincoln retired to privacy and his profession. But 
not for long; his quietude was disturbed by a 
roar of indignation from his party. The* Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, in 1864, called him forth from 
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the peaceful exercise of his professional duties, and 
he buckled on his armour to do battle manfully 
against the doctrine, which, under the phrases of 
" non-intervention " and " popular sovereignty," 
really promoted the extension of slavery. An anti- 
Nebraska party was formed ; Mr. Lincoln virtually, 
if not nominally, headed it, and thus was organized 
for the first time in Illinois a definite Bepublican 
party. Mr. Douglas had been the author of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill ; and at Springfield, at Peoria, 
and elsewhere, Mr. Lincoln withstood his early 
opponent face to face. In his speech at Peoria 
Mr. Lincoln said :"...! think I have no preju- 
dice against the southern people; they are just 
what we would be in their situation. If slavery 
did not now exist among them, they would not 
introduce it. If it did now exist amongst us, 
we should not instantly give it up ; this I believe 
of the masses north and south. Doubtless there 
are individuals on both sides who would not hold 
slaves under any circumstances, and others who 
would gladly introduce slavery anew if it were out * 
of existence. We know that some southern men 
do free their slaves, go north, and become tip-top 
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Abolitionists, whilst some nortbern ones go south, 
and become most cruel slave-masters. When 
southern people tell us they are no more respon- 
sible for the origin of slavery than we are, I ac- 
knowledge the fact. When it is said that the in- 
stitution exists, and that it is very difficult to get 
rid of it in any satisfactory way, I can understand 
and appreciate the saying. I surely will not 
bli^me them for not doing what I should not know 
how to do myself. If all earthly power were given 
me I should not know what to do as to the exist- 
ing institution. My first impulse would be to free 
all the slaves, and send them to Liberia — ^to their 
own native land. But a moment's reflection would 
convince me, that whatever of high hope (as I 
think there is) there may be in this in the long 
run, its sudden execution is impossible. If they 
were all landed there in a day, they would all 
perish in the next ten days, and there are not 
surplus shipping and surplus money enough to 
carry them there in many times ten days. What 
then ? Free them all, and keep them among us as 
underlings? Is it quite certain that this betters 
their condition ? I think I would not hold one in 
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davery, at any rate ; yet the point is not clear 
enough for me to denounce people upon. What 
next ? Free them, and make them politically and 
socially our equals? My own feelings will not 
admit of this ; and if mine would, we well know 
that those of the great mass of white people will 
not Whether this feeling accords with justice 
and sound judgment, is not the sole question, if 
indeed it is any part of it. A universal feeling, 
whether well or ill founded, cannot be safely disre- 
garded. We cannot, then, make them equals. It 
does seem to me that systems of gradual emanci- 
pation might be adopted, but for their tardiness in 
this, I will not undertake to judge our brethren of 
the South. When they remind us of their consti- 
tutional rights, I acknowledge them, not grudg- 
ingly, but fully and fairly ; and I would give them 
legislation for the reclaiming of their fugitives, 
which should not in its stringency be more likely 
to carry a free man into slavery, than our ordinary 
criminal laws are to hang an innocent man. BtU 
all thisy to my judgment, furnishes no more excuse for 
permitting slavery to go into our (mm free territory , 
than it would for reviving the African slave trade 
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hy law. The law which forbids the bringing of 
slaves /rom Africa, and that which has so long for- 
bidden the taking of them into Nebraska, can hardly 
be distinguished <m any moral principle ; and the 
repeal of the former could find quite as plausible 
excuses as that of the latter." 

In this speech we have the man as he is, the 
** honest" man, the kind man, the logical man, 
the considerate man. His language may seem to 
rhetoricians poor, and to pedants sometimes incor- 
rect ; but it satisfies the reason, and it touches the 
heart. What a picture — unfinished it may be 
— still what a picture he draws of the sins of the 
fathers visited upon the children! The plague 
of slaves, cannot be got rid of, it clings to the 
planter like an hereditary leprosy : his sin is his 
Nemesis ; the black- demon which his own fathers 
raised pursues him without end. 

It is now time to recount an act of magna- 
nimity on the part of the man whom Illinois, with 
childlike aflfection, calls " old Uncle Abe." On the 
fourth of March, 1855, a United States senator 
was to be chosen by the Legislature in succession to 
Cbneral Shields. Mr. Lincoln was the choice of the 
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Whigs, and so great was his popularity that his eleo 
tion seemed certain : but after the ninth ballot it 
was clear that, unless some sacrifice were made, a 
Democrat must be returned to the Senate; Mr. 
Lincoln, therefore, with that disregard of self for 
which even great meu are sometimes distinguished, 
preferring party to person, prevailed upon his 
frienda to join him in adding their suffrages to 
those of Mr. Trumbull, and thus he secured for 
Illinois a worthy republican senator. This is 
only of a piece with his conduct in 1854, when to 
those who would have nominated him for governor 
he said, "No; Bissel will make a better gover- 
nor, and you can elect him on account of his 

Democratic antecedents." In 1856 Mr. Lincoln 
was the right hand of Fremont in his contest with 
Buchanan ; and in 1858 he entered upon that 
famous struggle with Mr. Douglas, which resulted 
certainly in Mr. Douglas' election as senator, but 
which was the forerunner of Mr. Lincoln's ultimate 
success as a candidate for the Presidency — so 
powerfully did his speeches impress men's mind&, 
He was defeated then, but he is triumphant now ) 
he has come out the brighter for being plunged in 
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the abyss, and with great acclamation in his last 
eventful wrestle he has thrown the victor who had 
never had a fall. 

During his struggle with Mr. Douglas for the 
Senatorship, Mr. Lincoln delivered a speech in 
which the following remarkable passages occur: 
** I have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat, 
my opposition to the Dred Scott decision, but I 
should be allowed to state the nature of that oppo^ 
sition, and I ask your indulgence while I do so. 
What is fairly implied by the term Judge Douglas 
has used — ^' resistance to the decision f I do not 
resist it. If I wanted to take Dred Scott from his 
master, I would be interfering with property ; . . . 
but all that I am doing is refusing to obey it as a 
political rule. If I were in Congresi| and a vote 
should come up on a question whether slavery 
should be prohibited in a new territory, in spite 
of the Dred Scott decision, I would vote that it 
should. . . . Judge Douglas said last night, that 
before the decision he might advance his opinion, 
and it might be contrary to the decision when it 
was made ; but after it was made he would abide 
by it until it was reversed. Just so. We let this 
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property abide by the dedsion, but we mil try to 
reverse that decision. We will try to put it where 
Judge Douglas will not object, for he says he will 
obey it until it is reversed. Somebody has to 
reverse that decision, since it was made, and we 
mean to reverse it, and we mean to do it peaceably. 
What are the uses of the decisions of courts? 
They have two uses. As rules of property they 
have two uses. First, they decide upon the ques* 
tion before the court ; they decide in this case that 
Dred Scott is a slave. Nobody resists that. Not 
only that, but they say to everybody else, that 
persons standing just as Dred Scott stands is as 
he i9. That is, they say that when a question 
comes up upon another person, it wiU be so 
decided again unless the court decides in another 
way, unless the court over-rules its decision. Well, 
we mean to do what we can to have the court 
decide the other way. . . . Circumstances alter 
cases. Do not gentlemen here remember the 
case of that same Supreme Court, twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, deciding that a national bank 
was constitutional? . . • The bank charter ran 
out, and a re-charter was granted by Congress. 
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That re-charter was laid before General Jackson. 
It was urged upon him when he denied the 
coastitutionality of the Bank that the Supreme 
Court had decided that it was constitutional ; and 
General Jackson then said that the Supreme Court 
had no right to lay down a rule to govern a 
co-ordinate branch of the Government, the mem- 
bers of which had sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion ; that each member had sworn to support 
that Constitution as he understood it. I will 
venture here to say that I have heard Judge 
Douglas say that he approved of General Jackson 
for that act. What has now become of all his 
tirade about * resistance to the Suprieme Court * ?" 

It must be remarked that in his argument, 
drawn from the National Bank case, Mr. Lincoln 
is even more forcible than usual ; (of in the case 
of the National Bank, precedents were equally 
balanced : in 1791 and 1816, Congress had decided 
in its favour, but against it in 1811 and 1815 : 
whereas up to the time of the Dred Scott decision 
all that there was of precedent was against it. 

Allusion having been made to the Dred Scott 
case, it may not be a useless digression if the 
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memory of the reader is refreshed hy a statement 
of the case. 

"It was an action of trespass brought in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the district 
of Missouri, to try Dred Scott's title to freedom. 
The pla,intiff was described in the writ as a citizen 
of Missouri, and the defendant as a citizen of 
New York. The declaration contained three 
counts, alleging assaults on the plaintiff, on 
Harriet Scott his wife, and on Eliza and Lizzie 
his children. 

** The defendant filed a plea to the jurisdiction, 
that the plaintiff was not a citizen of Missouri^ 
'because he is a negro of African descent; his 
ancestors were of pure African blood, and were 
brought into this country and sold as negro slaves.' 
To this plea there was a general demurrer which 
was sustained by the coiirt. The defendant then, 
by leave of the court, and with the plaintiff's 
consent, pleaded three pleas in bar, to the effect 
that the plaintiff and his wife and children were 
negro slaves, the property of the defendant. At 
the trial before the jury, the only evidence intro- 
duced was a statement of facts, signed by the 
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parties, in substance as follows: In ISSl the 
plaintiflf was a negro slave belonging to Dr. Emer- 
• son, who was a surgeon in the army of the United 
States, and who in that year took the plaintiff 
from Missouri to the military post at Bock Island, 
in the State of Illinois, and held him there as a 
slave until April or May, 1836, when he removed 
to the military post at Fort Snelling on the west 
bank of the Mississippi River, in the territory 
formerly known as Upper Louisiana, acquired by 
the United States from France, and situated 
north of the line of 36° 30' north latitude^ and 
north of the State of Missouri (and since called 
Wisconsin, and now Minnesota Territory), where 

he continued to hold the plaintiff as a slave until 
1838. In 1835 Harriet was the slave of Major. 
Juliaferro, of the army of the United States, who 
in that year took her to Fort Snelling, and there 
held her as a slave until 1836, when he sold her 
to Doctor Emerson, who continued to hold her 
there as a slave until 1838. In 1836 the plaintiff 
and Harriet intermarried at Fort Snelling, with 
the- consent of Dr. Emerson, who then claimed to 
be the owner of both ; and Eliza and Lizzie are 
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the fruit of the marriage. Eliza is about fourteen 
years old, and was bom on board a steamboat on 
the Mississippi Biver, north of the line of 36° 30' 
latitude ; Lizzie is about se^en years old, and was 
bom in the State of Missouri, at the military post 
called Jefferson Barracks. In 1838 Dr. Emerson 
removed, with the plaintiff and his said wife and 
eldest child, to the State of Missouri, where they 
have ever since resided. The defendant is Dr. 
Emerson's administrator. The plaintiff had pre- 
viously brought a suit for his freedom in the. 
Circuit Court of St. Louis county, Missouri, and 
obtained a verdict and judgment ; but on a writ of 
error, the Supreme Court of that State reversed the 
judgment, and remitted the case to the inferior 
court, where it was continued to await the decision 
of this suit. 

" Upon these facts, the jury, by direction of the 
court, returned a verdict for the defendant, and the 
plaintiff alleged exceptions, and brought up the 
case by writ of error." This statement is taken 
from the *Law Reporter,' for June 1857. The 
result is well known ; Dred Scott was pronounced 
by the Supreme Court of the United States a 
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slave. On another ^ occasion Mr. Lincoln says : 
" I protest now and for ever against that counter- 
feit logic which presumes that because I did not 
want a negro woman for a slave, I do necessarily 
want her for a wife. My understanding is that I 
need not have her for either ; but as God made 
us separate, we can leave one another alone, and 
do one another much good thereby. There are 
white men enough to marry all the white women, 
and enough black men to marry all the black 
women, and in God's name let them be so married. 
The judge regales us with the terrible enormities 
that take place by admixture of races ; that the 
inferior race bears the superior down. Why, 
judge, if you do not let them get together in the 
* territories, they won't mix there." 

It is very good to hear Mr. Lincohi saying :— 
" It happens that we meet together once every year 
some time about the fourth of July for some reason 
or other. These fourth of July gatherings, I 
suppose, have their uses. If you will indulge me 
I will state what I suppose to be some of them. 
We are now a mighty nation; we are thirty, 
or about thirty millions of people, and we own 
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and inhabit about one fifteenth part of the dry 
land of the whole earth. We run our memory 
back over the pages of history for about eighty-two 
years, and we discover that we were then a very 
small people. . . . We hold this annual celebration 
to remind ourselves of all the good done in this 
process of time, of how it was done and who did it, 
and how we are historically connected with it; 
and we go from these meetings in better humour 
with ourselves — we feel more attached the one to 
the other, and more firmly bound to the country 
we inhabit. . . . But • ^ . there is something else 
connected with it. We have, besides these men 
descended by blood fi'om our ancestors, those 
among us — ^perhaps half our people — who are not 
descendants at all of these men ; they are men who 
have come from Europe ; Qerman, Irish, French, 
and Scandinavian; men that have come from 
Europe themselves, or whose ancestors have come 
hither and settled here, finding themselves our 
equals in all things. If they look back through 
this history to trace their connection with those 
days by blood, they find they have none ; . . . but 
when they look through that old Declaration of 
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Independence, they find that those old men say, 
' We hold these truths to be self-evident> that all 
men are bom equal, eta:' and then they feel 
that that moral sentiment, taught on that day, 
evidences their relation to those men, that it is the 
father of all moral principle in them, and that they 
have a right to claim it as though they were blood 
of the blood and flesh of the flesh of the men who 
wrote that declaration. . . . That is the electric 
cord in that declaration, that links the hearts of 
patriotic and liberty-loving men together, that 
will link those patriotic hearts as long as the love 
of Freedom exists in the minds of men throughout 
the world. Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring 
things with this idea of * don't care if slavery is 
voted up or voted down ;' for sustaining the Dred 
Scott decision, for holding that the Declaration of 
Independence did not mean anything at all, we 
have Judge Douglas giving his exposition of what 
the Declaration of Independence means, and we 
have him saying that the people of America are 
equal to the people of England. According to his 
construction, you Germans are not connected with 
it Now I ask you in all soberness, if all these 

F 
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things, if indulged in, if ratified, if confinned and 
indorsed, if taught to our children and repeated to 
them, do not tend to rub out the sentiment of 
liberty in the country, and to transform this 
government into a government of some other form ? 
These arguments, . . . that the inferior race are to 
be treated with as much allowance as they are 
capable of enjoying, etc. : are the arguments that 
kings have made for enslaving the people in all 
ages of the world. . . . They always bestrode the 
necks of the people, not that they wanted to do it, 
but because the people were better off for being 
ridden. ... I shoidd Uke to know if, taking this 
old Declaration of Independence, which declares 
that all men are equal upon principle, you begin 
making exceptions to it, where you will stop. If 
one man says it does not mean a negro, why not 
anotber say it does not mean some other man ? K 
that Declaration is not the truth, let us get the 
statute book in which we find it, and — tear it out ! 
... It may be argued that there are certain conditions 
that make necessities and impose them upon us, 
and to the extent that a necessity is imposed upon 
a man, he must submit to it I think that was 
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the condition in which we found ourselves when 
we established this Government. We had slaves 
among us: we could not get our Constitution 
unless we permitted them to remain in slavery; 
we could not secure the good we did secure if we 
grasped for more ; and having by necessity sub- 
mitted to that much, it does not destroy the 
principle that is the charter of our liberties. . 
I say in relation to the principle that all men ar^ 
created equal, let it be as nearly reached as we can. 
If we cannot give freedom to every creature, let us 
do nothing that will impose slavery upon any 
other creature. . . ." 

Macte virtute esto, President Lincoln ; these are 
the sentiments of a free man, worthy to be the 
govemour of free men. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LINCOLN ON SBCB88ION. — LINCOLN'S NOMINATION AND 

ELECTION. 

It is not until September, 1859, that we find 
Mr. Lincoln again using his voice and his reason 
for the RepubUcans against Mr. Douglas ; but at 
that time he made a speech which is so intensified 
in importance by his present position, that an 
extract from it is at this time particularly ap- 
propriate. " I often hear it intimated," said he, 
" that you mean " (he was addressing Ohioans) " to 
divide the Union whenever a Republican, or any- 
thing like it, is elected President of the United 
States. . . . Well, then, I want to know what 
you are going to do with your half of it. Are you 
going to split the Ohio down through, and push 
your half oflf a piece ? Or are you going to keep it 
right alongside of us outrageous fellows ? Or are 
you going to build up a wall someway between 
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your country and ours, by which that movable 
•property of yours can't come over here any more 
and you lose it? . . . WiU you make war upon 
us, and kill us all? Why, gentlemen, I think you 
are as gallant and brave men as live ; that you 
can fight as bravely in a good cause, man for man, 
as any other people living; . . . but, man for 
man, you are not better than we are, cmd there are 
not 80 many of t/ou as there are of ii8. You will 
never make much of a hand at whipping us. If 
we were fewer in numbers than you, I think that 
you could whip us ; if we were equal, it would 
likely be a drawn battle; but being inferior in 
numbers, you will make nothing by attempting to 
master us." 

In little more than a year from this time a 
Republican has been elected President, and that 
Bepublican is Abraham Lincoln. May a double 
portion of the Spirit of Wisdom rest upon him ; 
may Providence guide him in his difficult work, 
and may the Union remain as heretofore intact. 
May the manes of Washington rest in peace ; may 
the fabric which his patriotism reared endure un- 
disturbed for ever I 
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The Republican National Convention met at 
Chicago on the 16th May, 1860 ; and it was soon 
evident that at Chicago the problem of the ensu- 
ing Presidency would be solved. The quadrennial 
convention of the Democratic party at Charleston 
had shown that the nomination of Douglas by the 
Democracy in a body was impossible, and either he 
must withdraw or disruption was inevitable. If 
Douglas and Breckenridge divided the Democracy, 
farewell to every hope of a Democratic President. 
Of the " Constitutional Union " Convention held at 
Baltimore, of which Bell and Everett were the 
nominees, it is unnecessary to speaks they never 
had a chance. Well, the disruption amongst the 
Democrats ensued, and a Republican President was 
a certainty. Consequently, as has been said, all 
eyes were fixed upon Chicago. Two days were 
passed in preliminaries, and on the 18th of May it 
was voted, in the presence of many thousands of 
spectators, who had assen^bled within the " Wig- 
wam," as the large building erected for the pur- 
pose of the nomination was called, that the 
meeting should proceed to ballot for a candidate 
for the Presidency. Seven names were presented. 
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bat it was soon eyident that the contest would be 
between Mr. Lincoln of Illinois, and Mr. Seward, 
of New York. On the first ballot, Mr. Lincoln's 
votes were 102, Mr. Seward*s, 173 ; on the second, 
Mr. Lincoln's, 181, Mr. Seward's, 1 84 ; on the third, 
Mr. Lincoln's, 231, Mr. Seward's, 180, and before 
this result was made known four delegates from 
Ohio changed their votes in favour of Mr. Lincoln ; 
and he consequently had the required majority^ 
the whole number of votes cast being 466 : it was 
immediately moved and carried that the vote be 
made unanimous : then came the shouts of joyous 
crowds, the thunder of cannon, the conveyance of 
the news by the electric wire; and in a few 
minutes it was known throughout the States that 
their next President would almost certainly be 
Abraham Lincoln. The fact of his nomination was 
at once telegraphed to Mr. Lincoln, and an incident 
is related of his behaviour upon the announcement 
which bears witness to bis simplicity, and his 
homely kindliness. He was quietly sitting, it is 
said, in the office of the ^ Illinois State Journal,' at 
Springfield : he received the news with character- 
istic imperturbabUity, and merely remarking '' there 
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is a little woman down street who would like to 
know something about this," bore the intelligence 
of his triumph in person to Mrs. Lincoln. Next 
day there arrived at Springfield the committee 
appointed by the Convention to inform Mr. Lin- 
coln officially of his nomination ; Mr. Ashmun, 
President of the Convention, said, 

" I have, sir, the honour, in behalf of the gentle- 
men who are present — a Committee appointed by 
the Republican Convention recently assembled at 
Chicago — to discharge a most pleasant duty. We 
have come, sir, under a vote of instructions to that 
Comniittee, to notify you that you have been 
selected by the Convention of the Republicans at 
Chicago for President of the United States. They 
instruct us, sir, to notify you of that selection, and 
that Committee deem it not only respectful to 
yourself, but appropriate to the important matter 
which they have in hand, that they should come in 
person, and present to you the authentic evidence 
of the action of that Convention ; and, sir, without 
any phrase which shall either be considered per- 
sonally plauditory to yourself, or which shall have 
any reference to the principles involved in the 
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questions which are connected with your nomination, 
I desire to present to you the letter which has been 
prepared, and which informs you of your nomina- 
tion, and with it the platform resolutions and 
sentiments which the Convention adopted. Sir, 
at your convenience we shall be glad to receive 
from you such a response as it may be your plea- 
sure to give us." 

Drawn up to his full height, as is his wont at 
times, grave as became the occasion, and with that 
dignity of demeanour which he knows so well how 
to assume, Mr. Lincoln listened and then replied, 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee — 

" I tender to you, and through you to the Re- 
publican National Convention, and all the people 
represented in it, my profoundest thanks for the 
high honour done me, which you now formally 
announce. Deeply, and even painfully sensible of 
the great responsibility which is inseparable from 
this high honour — a responsibility which I could 
almost wish had fallen upon some one of the far 
more eminent men and experienced statesmen 
whose distinguished names were before the Con- 
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vention, I shall, by your leave, consider more fully 
the resolutions of the Convention, denominated the 
platform, and without any unnecessary or unreason- 
able delay, respond to you, Mr. Chairman, in writing, 
not doubting that the platform will be found satis- 
&ctoiy, and the nomination gratefully accepted. 

" And now I will not longer defer the pleasure of 
taking you, and each of you, by the hand." 

Tall Judge Kelly, of Pennsylvania, who was one 
of the Committee, and who is himself a great many 
feet high, had meanwhile been eyeing Mr. Lincoln's 
lofty form with a mixture of admiration and very 
likely jealousy ; this had not escaped Mr. Lincoln, 
and as he shook hands with the judge he inquired, 
** what is your height ?" 

" Six feet three ; what is yours, Mr. Lincoln ?" 

" Six feet four." 

" Then," said the judge, " Pennsylvania bows to 
Illinois. My dear man, for years my heart haa 
been aching for a President that I could look up to, 
and IVe found him at last in the land where we 
thought there were none but little giants." It wiU 
be remembered that Mr. S. A. Douglas bears the 
sobriquet of the Little Giant. " We will consider 
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it SO this evening," said Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Andrews 
from Massachusetts, who had remarked that '' all 
the old Lincoln name are from Plymouth colony ;" 
from which one would gather that Mr. Lincoln 
does not generally sanction by his authority the 
reports which trace his origin to the Lincolns of 
Plymouth ; however, his origin is a matter of little 
consequence, when we have a man such as is 
described in the following lines : — 

Our leader is one who with oonquerless will 

Has climbed from the base to the l}row of the hill ; 

Undaunted in peril, unwavering in strife, 

He has fought a good fight in the battle of life : 

And we trust him as one who, oome woe or oome weal. 

Is as firm as the rock and as true as the steel ; 

Bight loyal and brave, with no stain on his crest, 

Hurrah 1 boys, for ** honest old Abe " of the west ! 

*' Conquerless " is a bold word perhaps, but the 
poet's feelings must be his apology. Mr. Lincoln's 
formal reply to the ofEcial announcement of his 
nomination, was as follows : 
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Springfield, Illinois, May 23, 1860. 

Sir, 

I accept the nomination tendered me by the 
Convention over which you presided, of which I 
am formally apprised in a letter of yourself and 
others acting as a Committee of the Convention 
for that purpose. The declaration of principles 
and sentiments which accompanies your letter 
meets my approval, and it shall be my care not to 
violate it, or disregard it in any part. Imploring 
the assistance of Divine Providence, and with due 
regard to the views and feelings of all who were 
represented in the Convention, to the rights of all 
the states aud territories and people of the nation, 
to the inviolability of the Constitution, and the 
perpetual union, harmony, and prosperity of all, 
I am most happy to co-operate for the practical 
success of the principles declared by the Conven- 
tion. 

Your obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Hon. Geobqb Abhhun, 
President of the Republican Convention. 

The principles to which Mr. Lincoln alludes 
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were set forth in a series of resolutions proposed 
and carried unanimously at the Bepuhlican Con- 
vention ; of this " platform " as it is called by 
Americans, the resolutions of most importance at 
this juncture are the third and ninth ; the former 
sets forth " That to the union of the States this 
nation owes its unprecedented increase in popu- 
lation, its surprising development of material re- 
sources, its rapid augmentation of wealthy its 
happiness at home, and its honour abroad ; and 
we hold in abhorrence all schemes for disunion, 
come from whatever source they may, and we con- 
gratulate the country that no Eepublican member 
of the Conorress has uttered or countenanced a 
threat of disunion, so often made by Democratic 
members of Congress without rebuke, and with 
applause from their political associates; and we 
denounce these threats of disunion, in case of a ^ 
popular overthrow of their ascendency, as denying 
the vital principles of a free Government, and as 
an avowal of contemplated treason, which it is the 
imperative duty of an indignant people strongly to 
rebuke and for ever silence ;" the latter, " That 
we brand the recent re-opening of the African 
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slave trade, under the cover of our national flag, 

aided by perversions of judicial power, as a crime 

against humanity, a burning shame to our country 

and age ; cmd we call upon Congress to take prompt 

and efficient meajmres for the total and final mp- 

premon of that execrable traffic^ 

It is still fresh in the memories of all, how the 

nomination at Chicago was ratified by the people^ 

how in the empire State of New York the election 

of Lincoln was carried by an overwhelming majority, 

how Breckenridge and Bell and Douglas went 

down before the magic of his name ; and how at 

last men saw the unprecedented sight of a President 

elect, who had not carried a single slave State. 

It may here be mentioned as a significant and 
interesting fact that Dr. Beecher, father of the 

eloquent Henry W. Beecher and of Mrs. H. B. 

Stowe, himself very celebrated as a divine and, 

what is more, as a man of enlightened views, 

voted for Lincoln. The venerable old man's firsi 

vote was given for Washington, and it is no small 

honour to Lincoln, and no small testimony to his 

character, that a man of learning and intellect, who 

has watched every Presidency from the first even 
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• 

until now, should have voted for him. And let no 

man smile or whisper of dotage ; Dr. Beecher's 

white hairs alone attest his age, his eye is not dim 
nor his natural force abated. 

From Washington to Buchanan are eighteen 
Presidencies (including re-elections) and in every 
case the President was either himself a slave- 
holder or supported by Southerners. Mr. Lincoln 
is neither one nor the other. That crisis which 
sooner or later was sure to arrive in American 
government has come at last; and not only 
Americans, but the world may rejoice that the 
man to whose lot it has fallen to face that crisis 
is Lincoln, not another. South Carolina, it is true, 
oonsiders herself affironted ; but, to use a common 
expressive phrase, South Carolina is not every- 
body ; she may secede in a sulky fit, but we do not 
in consequence expect the Deluge. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



CONCLUSION. 



Mr. Lincoln^S history has been briefly traced 
from boyhood to manhood, from the backwoods to 
the White House, from rail-splitting to the Presi- 
dency; and so singular is his position, that a 
review of the constitutional method of electing 
and the constitutional powers vested in a President 
of the United States, will not be here out of place. 
We read, " The executive power shall be vested in- a 
President of the United States; he shall hold 
ofBce for four years, and, together with the Vice- 
President chosen for the same term, shall be 
elected thus : 

'^ Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Bepre- 
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sentatives to which the State may be entitled in 
the Congress ; but no Senator or Representative, or 
person holding any office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

* "Theelectors shall meet in theirrespective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves ; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President ; and they shall make distinct lists of all 
persons voted for as President, and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate ; the President of the Senate 
shall in presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted ; the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President, shall be 
President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no 
person have such majority, then from the persons 

G 
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having the highest numbers not exceeding three 
on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing the 
President, the votes shall be taken by States, the 
representation from each State having one vote ; 
a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice-President shall 
act as President. The person having the greatest 
number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the 
Vice-President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no 
person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the 
Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of 
Senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the ofiSce of President 
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shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
United States. 

" The Congress may determine the time of choos- 
ing the electors, and the day on which they shall give 
their votes, which day shall be the same through- 
out the United States. 

" No person except a natural bom citiaen, or a citi- 
zen of the United States at the time of the adoption 
of this constitution (a proviso which has become of 
course, by lapse of time, almost obsolete), shall be 
eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained the age of thirty-five years and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

" In case of the removal of the President from 
office or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
disdiarge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
President and Vice-President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly unlil the disability be removed or 
a President shall be elected. 

Q 2 
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" The President shall, at stated times, receive for 
his services a compensation, which shall neither be 
increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within 'that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 

" Before ie enters on the execution of his office, 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation : — 

" * I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
£Edthfully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of 
the United States.' 

" The President shall be Commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of 
, the militia of the several States, when called into 
the actual service of the United States ; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive Departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 
'^ He shall have power by and with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the senators present concur ; and he 
shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, 
other public ministers and Consuls, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other ofl&cers of the United 
States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law ; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in . the President alone, in the Courts of 
Law, or in the Heads of Departments. The 
President shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, 
by granting commissions which shaU expire at the 
end of their next session. He shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and in 
case of disagreement between them with respect to 
the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to 
Ftich time as he shall think proper ; he shall receive 
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ambassadors and other public ministers, he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

"The President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 



meanours." 



The article marked with an asterisk is an amend- 
ment upon the original article of the constitution : 
" it provides that the ballots of the electors shall be 
separately given for President and Vice-President, 
instead of one ballot for two persons as President ; 
that the Vice-President (like the President) shall 
be chosen by a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed ; that the number of candidates, 
out of whom the selection of President is to be 
made by the House of Representatives, shall be 
three instead of five ; that the Senate shall ""choose 
the Vice-President from the two highest numbers 
on the list; and that, if no choice is made of 
President before the fourth of March following, the 
Vice-President shall act as President" (Story's 
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Commentaries). The original article stood thus : 
" The electors shall meet in their respective States 
and vote by ballot /or two persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves. And they shall make a list of all 
persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each ; which Ust they shall sign and certify^ and 
transmit, sealed, to the seat of Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Bepresenta- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes shall be the President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; cmd if there be more than one who have 
sfuch majority, and have an equal number of votes, 
thm the Souse of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if 
no person have a majority, then, from the Jive 
highest on the list^ the said House shall in like 
m^anner cfioose the President. But in choosing the 
President the votes shall be taken by States, the 
representation from each State having one vote ; a 
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quorum for this purpose shaU consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the 
President^ the person having the greatest number of 
votes of the electors shall be the Vice-PreMent. But 
if there should remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice-President^^ • 

The immediate cause of the amendment was the 
fearful crisis in 1801, when Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr were the Democratic candidates for 
President and Vice-President; the votes for the 
two candidates were even, and Mr. Burr got up a 
party in the House of Representatives, to vote for 
him as President ; so hot waxed the contest that 
sick men were brought down on their beds to vote, 
so evenly flowed and ebbed the tide of battle, that 
victory for days hung doubtful, and it was only the 
final charge of Mr. ^ayard which decided the 
struggle by a majority of one, in favour of Thomas 
Jefferson, who it will be remembered shares with 
Washington, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, the 
honour of having been re-elected [vide page 90 1. 
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And now that by actual reference to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, some — more it is hoped 
than faint — idea has been given to the reader of the 
method of election, of the duties, and of the powers 
of a President it remains for us only to join our 
voices to those of our transatlantic kinsmen who are 
ready to shout for their Constitution "Esto 
Perpetua," and for the latest successor of the 
illustrious Washington, " God save . Abraham 
Lincoln !" 
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A List of the Pbksidents of the United States, with 
the dates of their entry upon office. 



1. George Washington . 

2. John Adams . . . 

3. Thomas Jefferson . . 

4. James Madison . . 

5. James Monroe . . . 

6. John Quincy Adams . 

7. Andrew Jackson . , 

8. Martin Van Buren . 

9. Williams H. Harrison 

10. John Tyler .... 

11. James Knox Polk . . 

12. Zachary Taylor . . 

13. Millard Filhnore . . 

14. Franklin Pierce . . 

15. James Buchanan . . 



Virginia . . 
Massachusetts. 
Virginia . . 
Virginia . . 
Virginia . . 
Massachusetts 
Tennessee . . 
New York , . 
Ohio . . . 
Virginia . . 
Tennessee . . 
Louisiana . . 
New York . . 
New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania , 



April 30, 
March 4, 
March 4, 
March 4, 
March 4, 
March 4, 
March 4, 
March 4, 
March 4, 
April 4, 
March 4, 
March 4, 
July 9, 
March 4, 
March 4, 



1789. 
1797. 
1801. 
1809. 
1817. 
1825. 
1829. 
1837. 
1841. 
1841. 
1845. 
1849. 
1850. 
1863. 
1857. 



Note. — 1, 3, 4, 5, and 17, re-elected ; 9, died one month 
after inauguration, and succeeded hy Vice-President ; 12, died, 
and succeeded by Vice-President. 

In March, 1861, the present Constitution will have num- 
bered seventy-two years, during which there have been 
eighteen elections for President, resulting in the election of 
twelve Southern and six Northern ; including the re-election 
of five of the former. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OP SLAVEBY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

{Reprinted by permiBsum fr<m " The Times:') 



The political intelligence from the [Tnited States 
grows daily more important By each packet we 
learn of the continued growth of the party in the 
South favoiu'able to a disruption of the Federal 
Government, and the establishment of a Southern 
Confederacy or empire, for the protection and ex- 
tension of African slavery. Whether this movement 
will or will not be successful will depend partly on 
the course which the remaining free States adopt, 
and partly on the manner in which Europe receives 
the new applicants for admission into the family of 
nations. Our present object is to seek, in the his- 
tory of African slavery in the United States, the 
explanations and key — if they may be found there 
--of this Southern revolution. 
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The war of the Revolution left the United States 
with a heavy debt and paralyzed industry. The 
contest had not been carried on without occasional 
outbreaks of sectional jealousy ; but the purity of 
Washington had reconciled all interests to his 
supremacy. Population was confined to a belt of 
countrv on the Atlantic coast. The west of New 

occupation of the aborigines. Maine was nearly 
a wilderness. The plantations of the extreme 
South were near the sea-shore. It was divided 
thus : States now free, one million three hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand six hundred, and States 
no^^slave one million twenty-seven thousand. The 
debt of the country was about seven million three 
hundred thousand pounds, of which about one 
million six hundred thousand pounds bore in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent, per annum, and 
the rest at six per cent. The industry and produc- 
tions of the diflFerent sections, though not so de- 
cidedly distinguished from each other as now, pos- 
sessed the germs of their present character. Mr. 
Madison said in the Convention for the formation 
of the Federal Constitution that "the staple of 
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Massachusetts was fish, of Pennsylvania flour, and 
of Virginia tobacco." During the long war the 
national production had been checked, and it is 
difficult now to appreciate the crippled condition of 
the country at that time. Three millions of 
people were scattered along this narrow belt, 
with the rudest means for intercommunication, 
and with little personal knowledge of each other's 
wants and productions. The Continental cur- 
rency had been swollen by the issue of worthless 
paper money, and had at length exploded under 
the pressure, and had carried destruction to all 
part& During the war the States had united 
themselves by an instrument called the Articles of 
Confederation, which had proved unequal to save 
'society from disaster ; or, when fallen, to raise it 
again to prosperity. Before the war was ended the 
mutinous troops had surrounded the helpless 
Congress with arms, and when peace had restored 
industry to its deserted channels the ships were 
found without trade, the farmers were loaded 
with a currency not worth the paper on which 
it was imprinted, and rebellion broke out in more 
than one State. To remedy this state of things 
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frequently taking part in the deliberations. His 
extreme age not allowing him to speak himself, his 
remarks were read for him by a younger colleague. 
Mr. Madison was there from Virginia, untiring in 
his efforts to secure a Qovemment that might check 
the downward course of the country ; and among 
the delegates from New York was young Hamilton, 
whose good fortune it was afterwards, as first 
Secretary of the Treasury, to re-establish the finan- 
cial credit of the country. 

Sectional difficulties early manifested themselves 
—difficulties growing directly out of slavery, and 
the probable different futures of the two parts of 
the country. The representatives from the Caro- 
linas and Georgia contended for the impossibility 
of any other kind of labour on their plantations. 
The general sentiment of the Convention, however, 
was opposed to slavery ; and of all the members 
none was more strenuous in his opposition than 
Mr. Madison, none more consistent than the illus- 
trious President. When New England faltered, 
Virginia stood firm — ^not alone at Philadelphia, 
but also at New York, where the Congress of the 
federation was in session at the same time. In the 
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yeax 1784 that State had ceded to the general 
government the territory now constituting the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, and Mr. Jefferson had at once proposed 
that slavery should never exist on this or any terri- 
tory to be ceded to the nation. The measure 
failed, owing to the absence of a New Jersey 
member; but on the 13th of July, 1787, while 
the Constitutional Convention was in session, after 
the committee had been instructed to prepare 
a draught of the Constitution, but before they had 
reported, Mr. Jefferson's measure was applied to 
the north-west territory by a unanimous vote of 
the Congress at New York. 

The committee who had the preparation of a 
draught for a Constitution reported their plan on 
the 6th of August. After a discussion of more 
than a month, during which many essential changes 
were made, tending to strengthen the central 
Government, the Convention completed the pre- 
sent Constitution of the United States, which, 
while confining the legislative action on slavery in 
the States to each particular State, and while stu- 
diously avoiding the use of the word "slave" 

H 
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recognizes the institution in three of its pro- 
visions. 

First. In the article establishing a basis of repre- 
sentation on three-fifths of the slave population^ 
This provision was taken from the ordinance rela- 
tive to taxation passed in April, 1783. Under the 
Confederation each State had an equal vote, and 
consequently no question of representation could 
arise. But the distribution of a tax evidently 
could not be made on the same basis. It would 
have been manifestly unjust to call upon Rhode 
Island or Delaware to contribute to the national 

* 

coffers the same amount as the wealthy States of 
Massachusetts or New York. In the struggle for 
the apportionment of the national tax, it having 
been settled that population was the only true 
basis, the North — that is, the Slave States with the 
greatest tendencies towards freedom — claimed that 
the slaves should be regarded as population. Mr. 
Adams, of Massachusetts, for instance, said in de- 
bate, '^ that as to this matter it was of no conse- 
quence by what name you called your people — 
whether by that of freemen or of slaves ; that in 
some countries the labouring poor were called free- 
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men, in others they are called slaves, but that the 
diflference as to the State was imaginary only." 
The South, on the other hand, insisted that the 
slaves were property, and were not to be rated. 
The parties compromised by rating three-fifths of 
the slaves as population for the purpose of taxation. 
In the formation of the new Constitution it was pro- 
posed that the votes in the Lower House should not 
be by States, but that each vote should count, as 
in the House of Commons. Without such a divi- 
sion of power there is no probability that the large 
States would have consented to unite with the 
smaller ones. Instantly the character in which 
slaves were to be regarded became of vast import- 
ance, and the parties shifted sides. The North 
insisted that they were property ; the South, which 
was at this time decidedly the wealthiest section of 
the Union and the best able to pay taxes, that they 
were persons. They said that these slaves were 
producers of property, and that government being 
instituted only for the protection of property, these 
producers should be represented. Mr. King, of 
Massachusetts, at length ^' consented to yield some- 
thing in the proportion of representation for the 

H 2 
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security of the Southern States." The existence of 
the navigating interest of the East depended on 
union and the passage of a navigation law. Ac- 
cordingly the taxation basis of 1783 was adopted 
as the representation basis of 1787> under which 
the Southern States have now a slave representa- 
tion in the Lower House about equal to the repre- 
sentation of the State of Ohio. 

2. The clause prohibiting the restraining the 
importation of slaves from Africa prior to 1808. — 
This clause was carried by the same combination 
between the New England States and the extreme 
South. In the Carolinas and Georgia the principal 
means of sustenance of the wealthy planters was 
extracted from the wet and swampy earth at a 
fearful sacrifice of life. The ships of New England 
furnished the supply from the coast qf A&ica. 
Hence the combination to continue the existing 
state of things. 

3. The clause providing for the surrender of 

fugitive slaves. — The ordinance of 1787, which 

established freedom as the law of labour over the 

north-west territory, contained, as the condition 
thereof, a provision that any person escaping into 
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the territory from whom labour or service could be 
lawfully claimed in any one of the original States 
might be reclaimed and returned to service. This 
was the germ of the provision concerning fugitive 
daves in the new Constitution. The draught of 
the Constitution reported by the committee on the 
6th of August contained nothing relative to fugi- 
tive slaves, nor was anything said about it until the 
28th or 29th of that month. Before that time the 
new instrument had begun to take form and sub- 
stance, — a form and substance very objectionable 
to some of the States. A vote of two-thirds was 
to be necessary on the subject of navigation. This 
might strike at the root of the prosperity 'of New 
England. Congress was to have power to abolish 
the slave trade, and there was little doubt what 
they would do. Not only was public sentiment 
be^nning to manifest itself against the traffic — the 
first murmurings of the coming storm, — but the 
interests of the central States were, even at that 
early day, pointing towards slave breeding. The 
cost of slaves in the South would be greatly in- 
creased by that measure, and New England united 
with the Carolinas and Georgia, not only to place 
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the abolition of the slave trade beyond the imme- 
diate ''power of Congress, but to put into the nar 
tional Constitution the same provision concerning 
fugitive slaves that the Congress at New York had 
six weeks before enacted as part of the funda* 
mental law for the government of Ohio. It does 
not appear that there was any opposition to this 
measure, and, indeed, it is difficult to understand 
why any State but Massachusetts should have 
opposed it. Slavery existed everywhere else 
throughout the republic, except on the virgin soil 
of the North-west It is not easy to see what 
good reason any man sitting in that Convention 
could have given against the provision. It violated 
no prejudice pf that day ; it did not extend the 
domain of slavery ; it did not propose to consign a 
new man to bondage, and there was probably not 
much sympathy among slaveholders in favour of an 
escaped slave. The measure was the most natural 
thing for a body like the Convention of 1787 to do, 
and it was carried at once, nem. con. 

This examination of the circumstances under 
which the Constitution was adopted will make the 
subsequent steps in the history of slavery intelli- 
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gible. , Mr. Webster, in his speech on the compro- 

m 

mise of 1850, says : — 

" Three things are quite clear as historical truths. 
One is that there was an expectation that, on the 
ceasing of the importation of slaves from Africa, 
slavery would begin to run out here. Another is, 
that, as far as there was any power in Congress to 
prevent the spread of slavery in the United States, 
that power was exercised in the most absolute 
manner and to the fullest extent . , . The 
other and third clear historical truth is, that the 
Convention meant to leave slavery in the States as 
they found it, -entirely under the authority and 
control of the States themselves." 

The ascendency of the Anti-Slavery party con- 
tinued through the Administrations of General 
Washington and Mr. Adams. The first retroactive 
move was the annexation of Louisiana by Mr. 
Jefferson in 1 802, which was regarded as an un- 
constitutional act by the party which brought it 
about, and was justified only by the obvious 
political necessity of securing the western bank 
and outlet of the Mississippi. One of the last acts 
of the Session of 1806-7 was the exercise of the 
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power given by the Constitution to prohibit the 
importation of slaves after 1808. In 1794 Ameri- 
can vessels had been forbidden to engage in the 
trade, except to ports of the United States. These 
also were now to be closed. But in the twenty 
years that had elapsed, a new element had entered 
into the question, which changed its nature en- 
tirely, destroying old combinations and forming 
others, as the introduction of a new chemical 
agent often reorganizes physical matter. Until 
the year 1794 indigo and rice were the staple yield 
of the planting States. The cheaper production of 
the' former article in the East was already threaten- 
ing to destroy its growth in the West, and to 
reduce slavery to the unhealthy rice lands of the 
Carolinas. The invention of the cotton gin 
changed the whole aspect of affaire, by giving an 
impetus to the production of that article such as is 
not equalled in history. From five hundred 
pounds in 1793 — ^little more than a bale — ^the 
exports of this article swelled to eighteen million 
pounds in 1800. Before its invention the annual 
value of the cotton crops of the United States 
was about fifty thousand pounds. If we are 
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not mistaken it is now more than forty million 
poonds. 

All comparative statements of population are 
made by decennial periods in the United States. 
Let us pause at the point we have reached — the 
year 1810. During the twenty years two new 
Slave States and two new Free States had been 
added to the Union, and the territorial dominion 
of the slave interest had also been extended by the 
acquisition of Louisiana. The white population of 
the country had increased about eighty-two per 
cent, the slave population about seventy per cent, 
and the free black population about two hundred 
and thirteen per cent This increase in the free 
black population is attributable to the emandpi^ 
tion of slaves in the North; notwithstanding 
this, it appears that the slave population nearly 
held its own with the white, from which we infer 
that the African slave trade supplied the gaps 
made by northern emancipation. This increase of 
population is not evenly disiaibuted throughout 
the Union. During the first half of this period 
the New England States increased but twenty-two 
per cent, the Middle States thirty-eight per cent. 
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the Central Slave States twenty-eight per cent., 
and the coast planting States fifty-six: per cent. ; 
from which we infer that while the African slave 
trade was in brisk operation, the material pros- 
perity of the plantmg States advanced. 

War was declared between the United States 
and this country in 1812, and left its visible marks 
on the national progress. New England increased 
but twelve per cent, between 1810 and 3820; 
during the same time the cotton-growing States of 
the South added fifty-three per cent, to their 
number, and the young North-West doubled 
itself. Two new Slave States and three new Free 
States were admitted to the Union during this 
decade. At the close of it the Southern States, 
feeling themselves strong in numbers and wealth, 
made the first move towards legalizing slavery in 
the newly acquired territory. The contest about 
Missouri began in 1818, and lasted more than 
three years. The Lower House several times 
voted to exclude the institution from the new 
State, and the Conservative Senate as often 
restored it. The struggle ended by the adoption 
of the line of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes as the 
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limit beyond which slavery should not go. Under 
this law, known as "the Missouri Compromise," 
the South and the North have each gained two 
States. During the same period a further Southern 
addition was made in the purchase of Florida. 

This is, perhaps, the most convenient place for a 
moment's divergence to consider th^e situation of 
the cotton lands of the United States. 

Of the fifteen Slave States only nine are large 
producers of cotton. The other six supply the 
slaves to work the plantations of the South. The 
increase of slaves in the latter States, consequently, 
is not proportionate with the increase in the 
former. In the ten years ending in 1860, for 
instance, the slave population of the United States 
increased twenty-eight per cent. During the same 
period the slave population of Virginia increased 
only five and a half per cent, while in Mississippi 
it increased fifty-seven per cent., and in Axkansas 
one hundred and thirty-five per cent. This 
explains why the Northern Slave States must 
politically support the planting States. The pro- 
hibition of the African slave trade gives them the 
monopoly of the Southern slave markets. 
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The nine cotton States are divided into tliree 
great natural sections. South Carolina and the 
Atlantic part of Gteoigia form the eastern, the oldest, 
and the least valuable section. The searshore and 
the islands which abound off the coast produce the 
Sea Island cotton. A wide tract of pine barren and 
swamp separates these from the uplands. 

Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas form a district to 
the west of the Mississippi. The soil of the former 
State is principally given up to the production of 
sugar ; in the others the growth of cotton is recent 
and confined to the country (except Texas) having 
an outlet through the Mississippi The capacity of 
this enormous country is almost boundless. The 
lands are rich and yield heavy crops. They con- 
tain more than three hundred and fifty miUion 
acres, of which less than five million are improved, 
and are permeated by large navigable rivers. 

Alabama, Mississippi, the northern part of 
Florida, and the southern part of Tenessee con* 
stitute the third section, and furnish more than 
one-half of the entire production of the United 
States. The soil is varied, but ever rich. The 
dark loamed valleys among the sandy uplands of 
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the north, the prairies of the centre, and the low- 
lands near the Mississippi, are all made to yield 
the great staple. When the Missouri compromise 
was enacted, nearly the whole of this rich country 
was in the occupation of the aborigines. Now 
they are all driven to the west of the Mississippi, 
and their lands are made to minister to the wants 
of civilized man. If the Indian has suffered at 
the hands of the white man, he has also received 
a tenfold recompense. Our literature has trans- 
formed his nature, and immortalized the^rans- 
formation. We have invested his physical as well 
as hi3 moral form with imaginary graces, have elon- 
gated his broad ill-favoured features into shapes of 
beauty, have made of his sloth a manly pride, of 
his treachery the warrior's prudence, of his little 
eunning strategic art — ^have forgotten his blood- 
thirsty ferocity in the contemplation of his stoicism 
in the face of death. But we have never yet, in our 
most sentimental moods, regretted that he was 
moved from some of the most fertile lands on the 
globe, to make way for the cotton planter. During 
the administration of Mr. John Quincy Adams, dif- 
ficulties arose between the whites and the Indians, 
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in consequence of the resort of fugitive slaves to the 
latter. The measures were commenced by him, and 
perfected by his successor, which resulted in their 
removal to the west of the Mississippi. 

In 1830 we find one more Slave State than in 
1820 — Missouri. The free emigration from New 
York and Pennsylvania had also begun to go into 
Michigan, and the slave emigration into Florida 
and Arkansas. An unnoticed movement towards 
Texas had also commenced.. Simultaneously with 
the passage of the Missouri compromise Mexico had 
emancipated its slaves ; but Texas was so far re- 
moved from the central government that the im- 
portation of slaves from the neighbouring States 
could not be prevented. In this way slavery found 
an illegal footing there. Its increase in the Ameri- 
can Republic at that time was greater than is 
indicated by the number of new Slave States. No 
federal measure had given it so rapid an impulse as 
the removal of the Indians to the west of the Missis- 
sippi. The population of Alabama increased one 
hundred and thirty-six percent, betweeen 1820 and 
1830, and the south-western States were found, for 
the first time, producing a larger crop than the 
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Atlantic States. Not only did they have the 
advantage in quantity, but in cost of production. 
The same amount of labour expended on these 
fertile lands yielded an average production of two 
thousand pounds to the hand, while the older 
lands of Carolina would hardly yield nine hundred. 
Thus the whole production of the country, which 
in 1816 amounted to only one hundred million 
pounds, in 1831 reached three hundred million 
pounds. Such was the demand for cotton that 
tihe price was not materially reduced. The average 
price for the ten years (excluding the inflated 
year of 1825) was between eleven cents and twelve 
cents, the price before the crisis of this year. The 
improvements in machinery and competition in 
markets have cheapened manufactured goods, with- 
out reducing the price of the raw material 

During the next ten years Arkansas was admitted 
as a Slave State and Michigan as a Free State. 
The movement for the independence of Texas 
began about the same time. Under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Tyler steps were taken to annex 
it to the United States, on the avowed ground that 
it was necessary to prevent emancipation. Its 
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annexation was completed by Mr. Falk, and 
brought on the Mexican war, in which General 
Taylor won the laurels that made him Mr. Palk's 
successor. By this annexation the Union acquired 
a new Slave State, with the right to make four 
others out of the territory as it should be peopled. 
Iowa and Wisconsin were both admitted as Free 
States about this time. The annexation of Texas 
was intended by its friends to balance any future 
increase of the North in that quarter. 

The treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo terminated 
the Mexican war, by the cession of California and 
New Mexico to the United States, and the struggle 
for their possession began at once. In the Presi- 
dential election of 1848 a large part of the 
Northem Democrats and Whigs seceded from 
thjejbr respective parties, and united on the basis of 
non-extension of slaveiy, which they proposed to 
effect by enacting Mr. Jefferson's proviso as the 
fundamental law of the newly-acquired territory, 
and though not strong enough to cast a vote in the 
Electoral College, they succeeded in throwing the 
administration of General Taylor into a minority 
in Congress. This sectional paxty, known as the 
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Freensoil Party, ^was organized in every Northern 
State, and in the great State of New York threw 
a vote in excess of that of the regular Democratic 
party. The European emigration, also, com- 
mencing in 1846 for the first time on a great 
scale, was beginning to add a visible strength to 
the free labour of the North. In spite of annexa- 
tion, and in spite of slave representation, the South 
found itself losing ground. At the formation of the 
Constitution it had forty-six per cent, of the Lower 
House ; in 1810, forty-three per cent. ; forty-one per 
cent, in 1830 ; and thirty-nine per cent, in 1860. 
Free labour was gaining in spite of odds. We use the 
tenns/r^^ labour and slave labour as convenient ones, 
because economists use them, but they are not strictly 
correct. Slavery is not labour in the economical 
sense ; it is rather one of the operations of capital. 
As the beast of burden goes to his master's stall to 
be fed by his master's food, the plantation slave 
retires to a cabin he can never own to feed upon 
the food supplied him by another. The free 
labourer of the Northern State, on the contrary, is 
the pillar of the political Hetbric. . Educated himself 
in the common schools of the land, with the 

I 
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opportunity of educating his children at the same, 
feeling an interest at stake in the commimity of 
which he forms part, seeing no social state into 
which he may not enter if qualified, and with the 
certainty of constant employment at high wages, 
the use of his right arm is labour in its legitimate 
sense, the labour often directed by another, but 
always at the will of the owner. This is the 
labour which elevates a community, which makes 
it healthy and vigorous, which attaches it to free 
institutions, and which accumulates for it material 
wealth. 

The administration of General Taylor came into 
power under such a state of feeling, and ended a 
stormy existence in sixteen months by the death of 
its chief Without being decidedly Northern it cer- 
tainly was not Southern. The Government plan 
for settling the sectional difficulties would have 
made Free States of Califomia and Mexico, thus 
stopping the extension of slavery. This was 
opposed by the united South and the Northern 
Presidential rivals of General Taylor. Had 
General Taylor lived, and his plan gone into effect, 
the limits of the institution would have been 
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definitely settled, and the slave owners, instead of 
wasting their strength in periodical convulsions of 
the Union, would have set themselves in earnest 
to develop the rich country in their possession. 
The successor of General Taylor reversed his 
policy; the compromise measures of 1850 were 
passed ; General Pearce was elected to support 
them ; and they have since been naturally followed 
by the repeal of the Missouri compromise, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, the Dred Scott decision, 
and the rebellion of 1860. The North endea- 
voured to unite in 1856 to resist these measures, 
but found themselves unable to do so. Mr. 
Buchauan was elected by the united vote of the 
South, and of the great border States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, and Illinois. In 1860 the verdict 
is reversed. The great Democratic party has been 
itself divided. A portion, under the lead of Mr. 
Douglas, has maintained that Congress has no 
authority to legislate for the Territories ; but that 
each Territory is sovereign within itself. A 
portion, under the lead of Mr. Breckenridge, has 
contended that by the Constitution the right is 
guaranteed to every citizen of the United States to 

I 2 
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remove to any of the Territories with all his pro- 
perty that is recognized as property in the State 
from which he goes. The old Whig party has 
entirely vanished from the Northern States, and 
the Republican party, having the freedom of the 
Territories as its leading idea^ has elected its 
President by a nearly unanimous vote of the 
free States — ^three votes out of the seven votes of 
the State of New Jersey being the only one cast 
against him. The Southern planting States are 
consequently moving with unexampled unanimity 
for a dismemberment of the Confederation, and 
there is now little doubt that, before the expira- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan's term, the United States of 
North America will, on paper at least, consist of 
several slave States less than at present. 

Instead of the extinguishment of slavery, as pre- 
dicted in 1787, it now threatens to extinguish the 
federation. It exists in fifteen of the thirty-one 
States of the Union, sends thirty senators to Con- 
gress, and eighty-eight representatives, and has 
controlled the Federal Government for the whole 
century. All the territories of the United States 
are open to its extension. We have marked its 
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beginning and traced its progress. We have seen 
the cotton crop, less than a million of pounds in 
1790, expand to four million six hundred thousand 
bales, of four hundred pounds each, in 1859. The 
conclusion is irresistible that this plant, which 
brings honest bread and cheap clothing to so many 
jEree men and women, which yields millions of 
wealth to Great Britain, and enables a reduction 
of taxation upon the necessaries of life, which 
regulates exchanges between the greatest com- 
mercial countries, which gives employment to more 
free labour than any other vegetable production, 
has also perpetuated African bondage. 

It would seem difficult to overrate the influence 
of the cotton crop. So far as it has formed an 
element in the foreign commerce of the United 
States, so far has it brought wealth to the nation. 
Whether the same soil would or would not with 
free labour have yielded greater crops and brought 
larger returns from abroad is not to the purpose 
in measuring what it i^as accomplished. Yet we 
are inclined to think that its relative value has 
been over-estimated. The exports of cotton from 
the United States have increased enormously 
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since 1790 ; but an examination of the domestic 
reports shows that other products have risen in the 
same proportion. Since the United States began 
to produce gold for exportation, cotton has fallen 
several millions short of one-half of the domestic 
exports. It is to be observed, too, that in order 
to maintain this relation in commerce. Southern 
productions have been stimulated by law in the 
manner we have pointed out, while &ee labour has 
been aided only by the natural increase, and by 
European immigration, and has been retarded by 
fluctuations in financial policy. This stimulus to 
Southern production has, by raising the value of 
field hands from five hundred or six hundred 
dollars to twelve hundred or fifteen hundred 
dollars, operated at last adversely to it. 

The stimulating inSueuce of slave productions 
upon other branches of American industry has 
been still more over-estimated by economists. The 
ratio of cotton to other exports we have already 
noticed. In the progress of the navigating in- 
terest of the nation this product plays a still less 
important part. More than anything else perhaps 
the desire to advance the perishing shipping 
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interest caused the TJnioh. In 1787 one hundred 
British vessels carried the crop of the Carolinas to 
Europe, while the ships of the North were rotting 
for want o£ the employment which it was asserted 
they could attain by the passage of a national 
Navigation Act. Yet no such act was passed by 
the Federal Government till 1817. Circumstances 
in Europe rendered it unnecessary, and it is pro- 
bable that American commerce would have revived 
and flourished even under the Old Confederation. 
When Mr. Jay came to London in 1793 to nego- 
tiate the treaty of commerce which bears his name 
in America, he was instructed by General Washing- ' 
ton to secure the abrogation of the British Naviga- 
tion Laws in favour of American bottom& It is 
needless to say that he failed; but the condi- 
tion of Europe for the next twenty years made the 
failure unimportant. Until 1812 the United 
States were a neutral nation in the midst of a 
belligerent world. It was only when Europe was 
restored to peace that they enacted a retaliatoiy 
Navigation Act Their tonnage then amounted to 
one million three hundred thousand tons, of which 
about two-thirds was engaged in the foreign trade. 
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In 184!2 it had only risen to about two millions. 
The great increase is since that time, and is mainly 
owmg to the increase in the free labour of the 
country, caused by the immigration and by ihe 
production of gold. This is the period within 
which the free industry of the country has made 
the greatest stride, and within which the consump- 
tion of foreign products has increased the most. 
The cotton crop has not advanced at all in propor- 
tion ; and the ratio of cotton exports, as we have 
shown, has dimmiflhed. This material prosperity 
should not be charged exclusively to the account of 
African slavery ; three hundred thousand mast^s 
control three million five hundred thousand slaves 
at the South ; eighteen million of freemen inhabit 
the North, creating wealth for themselves by their 
labour. It is they who consume European pro- 
ductions. We have not the means of following the 
importations from New York over the country, but 
we venture to say that the ledgers of its merchants 
will show that the Free States are the principal 
consumers of Yorkshire and Lancashire manu&o* 
tures. Within fifteen years over three millions of 
Irish and Germans have been added to these 
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sections. The former come destitute, the latter 
only provided with coin. A sufficiency of employ- 
ment soon gives them plenty of money, articles 
which habit or want made unknown to them in 
Europe become necessaries in their altered condi- 
tion, and their needs have increased the foreign 
trade of the United States beyond any stimulus 
which it has received by the increase in the pro- 
ductions of slave labour. 

The American Union owes its territorial aggran- 
dizement to slaveiy, and its commercial strength to 
freedom. The two systems of labour are not unlike 
their products. The rude, uncultivated animal 
labour of the South, worked like a machine, with- 
out a will of its own, sows, tills, harvests, and packs 
in huge bales for market an important vegetable 
production. Even this is not done without the 
help of fireemen. A kind Heaven supplies a rich 
soil, and sends down the genial sunshine and refresh- 
ing rain. Every other aid in the process, except 
the actual agricultural work, is rendered by free- 
men. The field tools come from their shops, and 
the machine which cleans the crop when gathered, 
and makes it valuable, was invented and is mana- 
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fitctured in the North. At the water's edge it 
passes beyond the capacities of slave labour. The 
intelligence of the fceeman is required to design 
and construct the vessel that is to carry it to the 
port whence it will be transferred to the manu- 
facturer, to invent and operate the railways that 
cany it to the mills. What a prc^seness of inge- 
nious invention and fertile expedients is exhausted 
in transforming it into the various fabrics for use ! 
Quick, active, working intellect is demanded at 
every step. The slave, who can have no home, no 
wife, no children, no property, no life even that he 
can call his own, what has he to induce the thought 
that can alone produce these results ? His labour 
yields only the rough, or, in the strikingly appro- 
priate language of commerce, the raw material 
When he has exhausted his rude capacities, the 
hopefiil skill of the freeman takes up the work 
where he left it, and makes of bis well-packed 
bales fine muslins for rich ladies and coarse clothing 
for the negroes themselves, common calicoes and 
beautiful prints, fine spun threads which a spider 
might envy and the stoutest ropes, beautiful feibrics 
for male attire and canvas for ships ; and when it 
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has served its purpose in these several forms, the 
same ingenuity takes possession of the tattered 
remains, and converts them into perhaps the very 
paper on which we write. Whether systems of 
labour so unlike each other — the one so dead, the 
other so full of life — can continue to live side by 
side is a problem which the United States are now 
attempting to solve for themselves. 
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List of the Ukitbd States, with Date of Ektbakob into the Unios 
and Population at Last Census (1850-51). i 





Date ad- 




Free 

tloloured 

Population. 


1 


States. 


mitted 

into 

Union. 


White 
Population. 


Total Free. 


Slayes. 


Nev England. 








1 


Maine .... 


1820 


581^13 


1,356 


583,169 


^ ^ 


New Hampshire . 


1789 


317,456 


520 


317,976 


. • 


Vennont . . . 


1791 


313,402 


718 


314,120 


^ 


Massachusetts . . 


1789 


986,704 


8,795 
3,669 


994,499 
147,544 




Rhode Island . . 


1790 


143,875 


_ ^ 


Connecticut . . 


1789 


363,305 


7,486 


370,791 


- - 


Central. 












New York . . . 


>» 


3,049,457 


47,937 


3,097,394 


. _ 


New Jersey , , 


>9 


465,523 


23,807 


489,330 


* 225 


Pennsylvania . . 


>» 


2,258,463 


53,323 


2,311,786 


^ - 


Delaware . . . 


99 


71,169 


18,073 


89,242 


• 2,29 " 


SOUTHEBN. 












Maryland . . . 


» 


417,943 


74,723 


492,666 


90,368 


Virginia. . . . 


n 


895,304 


93,829 


989,133 


472,528 


North Carolina . 


99 


553,118 


27,373 


580,491 


288,412 


South Carolina . 


» 


274,623 


8,900 


283,523 


384,984 


Georgia .... 


99 


521,438 


2,880 


524,318 


381,681 


Florida .... 


1819 


47,167 


925 


48,092 


39,309 


Alahama . . . 


» 


426,486 


2,293 


428,779 


342,892 


Mississippi . , . 


1817 


295,758 


899 


296,657 


309,898 


Louisiana . . . 


1812 


255,416 


17,537 


272,953 


244,786 


Texas .... 


1845 


154,100 


331 


154,431 


58,161 



♦ The Slave population is now merely nominal (1861) in these twd 
States, which adopted gradual aholition. 
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List of the I] 


NiTKD States, &c. — c 


ontinued. 




States. 


Date ad- 
mitted 
into 
Union. 


White 
PQpnlation. 


Free 

Coloared 

Population* 


Total Free. 


Slaves. 


Western, 




» 








Arkansas . 


. . 1826 


162,068 


589 


162,657 


46,982 


reonessee 




. . 1796 


756,893 


6,271 


763,164 


239,461 


Kentucky 




. . 1792 


761,688 


9,736 


771,424 


210,981 


llissouri . 




. . 1821 


592,077 


2,544 


594,621 


87,422 


)liio . . 




. . 1802 


1,956A08 


24,300 


1,980,408 


- - 


|lichigan 




. . 1826 


395,097 


2,567 


397,654 


- - 


iidiana . 




. . 1816 


977,628 


10,788 


988,416 


- - 


llinois . 




. . 1818 


846,104 


5,366 


851,470 


- - 


f^iscjonsin . 


• 


. . 1848 


304,565 


626 


305,191 


- - 


owa . . . 




. . 1845 


191,879 


335 


192,214 


- - 


California . 


« 


, 1850 


91,632 


965 


92,597 


- — 


)regon . . 


1 


. . 1858 


13,087 


206 


13,293 


— 


^nesota. . 




. . 1857 


150,042 


39 


150,081 


- - 


Total 


19,570,388 


419,696 


20,050,084 


3,200,380 


)ist. of OoliiTnl: 


)ia* - - 


38,027 


9,973 


48,000 


3,687 


Territories 


■ 










Jtali. . . . 


* ^ ^ 


11330' 


24 


11,354 


26 


few Mexico . 


• ^ ~ 


61,530 


17 


61,547 


- — 


yashiugtoii 


1 - - 


10,000 


- - 


10,000 


- " 


Cansas . . 


t -- 


36,000 


- - 


30,000 


- — 


Nebraska . 


1 -- 


10,716 


- - 


10,716 


— 


Tol 


)&L 


19,737,991 


429,710 


20,221,701 


3,204,093 



* A District ceded for Federal Government by the States of Mary- 
md and Virginia, 
t Population estimated during 1856-7. 
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THE UNITED STATES CEJJTSUS OF 1860, 

NOW IN C0UB8E OF OOMFLETION. 

The following is the aggregate of the last census, as 
famished hy the Secretary of the Interior, suhject to final 
revision. The total population numhers 31,374,856, classified 
as follows : — 

Free Population of the 33 States . 27,112,000 
Slaves in the same .... 3,878,000 
People of the Territories (including 



x^xbuoaoy . 


Total 


%I\J1f%J^JVf 


■ 


31,374,856 


Increase in 10 


years .... 


8,183,782 


Increase per annum .... 


818,378 


Per (centage of 


increase in the decade . 


35 


Eight States contain more than 1,000,000 inhabitants each. 


These are : — 








I860. 


1850. 


New York . 


. 3,827,000 


3,097,394 


Pennsylvania 


. 2,913,441 


2,311,786 


Ohio . 


. 2,283,982 


1,980,329 


Illinois 


. 1,789,496 


851,470 


Virginia 


. 3;658,190 


1,421,661 


Indiana 


. 1,347,000 


988,416 


Massachusetts 


. 1,331,499 


924,514 


Georgia 


. 1,075,977 


906,185 



Of these eight States only the fifth and last are slave- 
holding. During the last 10 years Illinois has overtaken the 
four States last on the list. In other respects their relative 
positions are unchanged since 1850. 

Virginia, which in the census of 1790 occupied the first 
place, has gradually sunk to the fifth. The growth in popu- 
lation of three other north-western States is remarkable : — 



Michigan . 


I860. 

749,969 


I860. 

397,654 


Wisconsin . 


777,771 


305,391 


Iowa . 


. 676,435 


192,214 
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£dward G. Pabkbb. Crown Svo, cloth, 10«. 
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Partnership, eadi S8<. .Law of Contracts, 2 vols. 63*. Conflicts of Laws, 32*. 
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Dr. Dueb's Lectures on Constitutional Jurisprudence. Post Svo, 

Fbangib Bowen's Principles of Political Economy. 8vo, cloth, 14«. 

Pabson's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. 2 vols. Svo, 63«. 
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A LIST OP BOOKS 

PUBLISHING BY 

SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO. 

47, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 

^~"'~""~'~'~'~'~'~*~^ [September 1, 1860. 
IN lilTERATURE AND ART. 

'HE British Catalogue of Books Published during 
1859 — ^2l8t Year. Compiled by Sampsoit Low. In two parts. 
Part I. The full title-page of every work published in Great 
Britain daring the year, with the size, price, publisher, and 
month of publication. Part II. An Index of Subjects, 
showing at one view all that has been published upon any 
given subject. In 8vo. price 68. 6d. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years — 1837-1857. One vol. royal 8vo. Mo- 
rocco, II. 68. 

Although nominally the Index to the British Catalogue, it is equally 
80 to all general Catalogues of Books during the same period, containing 
as many as 74,000 references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate 
reference to the books on the subject required, each giving title, price, 
publisher, and date. 

Two valuable Appendices are also given — A, containing full lists of all 
libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B, a List of Literary 
Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. 

An Index to Current Literature, comprising a Keference, under 
Author and Subject, to every Book published in the English Language 
during the quarter : each Keference giving Size, Price, Publisher, &c. ; 
idso to Articles in Science, Literature, and Art, in Serial Publications, 
including the ** Times" Newspaper, the Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly 
Beviews, &c. &c. By Sampsoit Low. Subscription, including postage, 
4f. 4d. per annum. 

\* The first year's Subscription entitles Subscribers to the issue of 1 
to 4 for the whole of 1859, in one alphabet, and in future the Publication 
will be continued Quarterly. 

The American Catalogue, or English Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; giving the fuU title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800, with especial reference to the 
works of interest to Great Britain, with the size, price, place, date 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Also Supplement, 1837-60. 8vo. 6d. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Fbreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Qreat Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of Ss. per annum.. 

%* Established by the Publishers of London in 1837. 

A Handy Book of Patent Law and Cogvwright Law, English and 
Foreign ; by James Fraser, Esq. Svq. Cloth. [Shortly. 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and Iiitemataottal Law, by Peter Burke. 12mo. 6*. 
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An Enlarged Dictionary of the English Language. By Dr. 
Worcester. Royal 4to., cloth. 1/. lis. Si. 

In announcing this work, upon which the anther has been nneeasiii^ly 
engaged since 1§46, the pnblisnen are fortified in their expectation of in- 
trancing the most valaable and comprehensive Dictionary of the English 
Lanffaage to the public that has yet apj^eared by the verdict of some of 
the first philologists of the day. That it is a marvel of industry, superior 
manufacture, and skill, they can testify by the mere comparison of the 
book with any similar work. 

It contains 400 pages more than the Quarto Dictionary of Dr. Webster 
and 42,000 more wonls than Dr. Todd's Edition of Johnson. 

It comprises 1834 pages large quarto, in a ffood bold Type and upon ex- 
cellent Paper, substantially bound in cloth, for One Giuinea-and-a-half. 

Poems and Pictures : a Collection of Poems, Songs, and Ballads. 
Illustrated with Ninety Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by C. W. 
Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, B.A., W. Dyce, B.A., B. Bedgrave, B.A., J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., F. Pickersgill, B.A., H. C. Selous, J. Tenniel, J. Frank- 
lin, H. J. Townsend, E. Duncan, F. W. T(^ham, E. Corbould, Q. Dodson, 
J. W. Archer, C. H. Weigall ; and Border l^ecorations on every paffe. A 
New Edition, with additional Ornaments. Crown 4to., handsomely bound 
in cloth or in inlaid leather, Groliar-oniamented, with gilt edges, U. Is. ; 
morocco esctra, II. lis. 6d. 

The Most Excellente Historie of the Merchant of Venice. Writ- 
ten bv William Shakespeare. Illustrated with Twenty large Euffravings 
on Wood, from Drawings by Qeorge Thomas, Birket Foster, ana Henry 
Brandlinff.and Decorated with numerous Emblematical Devices by Harry 
Bogers. Printed by B. Clay. Square 8vo., handsomely bound in Venetian- 
ornamented cloth, gilt edges, lOs. 6d.; or in antique morocco, extra bound 
by Hayday, 1/. Is. 

Favourite English Poems of the Last Two Centuries. Una- 
bridged. wTth Biographical Notices. Illustrated with upwards of Two 
Hundred Engravinss on Wood, from Drawings by the most eminent Ar- 
tists. Handsomely Dound in one volume, cloth extra, 2ls. ; or in moroc- 
co, 3ls. 6d.f and morocco elegant, S2. 2s. 

The Poets of the West : Specimens of the American Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices. Choicely Illustrated 
by English and American Artists. Demy 8vo. Cloth extra, Ids. 6d. 

The Novels of James Fennimore Cooper, Illustrated, now Pub- 
lishing (Vols. I. to XYIII. ready). The Author's last and best Edition, 
wint^ on tonedpaper, with Illustrations on Steel from Designs by Felix« 
O. Darley. The v olumes ready are — The Spy, Pioneers, Wyandotte, Bravo, 
Pilot, Bed Bover, Last of the Mohicuis, the Wept of Wish-ton-wish, The 
Headsman, The Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, The Sea Lions, Waterwitch, 
Homeward Bound, Monikins, Satan's Toe, Home as Found, and Path- 
finder. Bound in cloth extra, each Volume containing a Novel complete, 
and sold separate, price 10s. 6(L 



« This most handsome edition is 
well worthy of the great novelist of 
America. The type, paper, and print, 
are each equally admirable. We pro- 
phesy no snort existence for Cooper's 
novels. In years, perhaps centuries, 
to come, when each American swamp 
and mountain shall have become a 
garden — when the red man, and even 
the traces of his race, will have dis- 
appeared — when mountains will have 
become valleys, and valleys mountains 



— Cooper's works will be read as ^v- 
ing the clearest, happiest insight mto 
the early life of American settlers and 
aborigines. Each day lessens the 
chance of any similar series of novels 
being again written ; and supposing 
that a second Cooper rould arise in 
America, the materials for similar 
descriptions would (or certainly soon 
will) be wanting, we have seldom 
seen a more beautiful edition of any 
novelist than that of Cooper." — Critic. 
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The Hamlet : an Ode written in Whychwood Forest. By Tho- 
mas Warttm. Illustrated irith Fourteen Etchings by Birket Foster. 
Medium 8vo., in half morocco, 12*. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. Illustrated with Eight 
Engravings by Birket Foster, and ornamented on nearly every page by 
Harf^ Risers. Small square 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled 
boards, 5«. ; or in morocco, 10s. 9d. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. With Illiistrations by John Martin. 
Imperial 8vo. half morocco, 1/. lis. Qd. ; morocco extra, 21. 6s. ; 4to. half 
morocco, SI. ds. ; morocco extra, 4/. 4s. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected firom the Writinss of favourite Authors ; with an Introdncti<m by 
the late Rev. Henry Uobbins, M.A., beautifully printed by Clay, with 
Frontispiece alter Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Christian Gellert, and other Sketches; by Berthold Auerbach, 
Author of " Tillage Tales," " Barefooted Maiden," &c. Translated firom 
the (German by arrangement with the Author. With Forty Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. doth extn, 10s. 9d. 

The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe ; with Orig^inal Memoir, 
niustrated by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., John Tenniel, Birket Foster, 
Felix Darley, Jasper Cropsey, P. Duggan, and A. Madot, in the first Style 
of Wood Engraving. 8vo. Cloth extra, U. Is., mor. 1^. llf . 6cL 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. Illustrated by C. W. Cope, 
R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, J. C. Horsfey, 
A.R.A., (3eorge Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, 
Qeorge Thomas, H. J, Townshend, £. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 



1. Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 

2. Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
8. Cam|»beirs Soldier's Dream, &c. 

4. Colerid^'s Ancient Mariner. 

5. Gh>ldsmith's Deserted Tillage. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 7«. 6d. each ; or, in morocco, 12s. 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Gh)ld»mith's Vicar of Wakefield.^ 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. ' 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's 1' Allegro. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



** Such works are a glorious beatifi- 
cation for a poet. Such works as these 
educate townsmen, who, surrounded 
by dead and artificial things, as coun- 



try people are by life and nature, 
scarcely learn to look at nature till 
taught by these concentrated q»eci- 
mens of her beauty." — Atkenawn. 




NElXr BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPIaE. 

HE Children's Picture-Book of Birds and Beasts; with 
120 Original Illustrations by William Harvey. 2 vols, s<mare, 
cloth, gilt edges, each 68. Uniform with ** Children's Bible 
Picture- Book." 

Ernest Bracebridge : or, Schoolboy Days, by W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of ** Peter the Whaler," &c. Illustrated with Sixteen Eugrav- 
ings, descriptive of Schoolboys' Qames and Pastimes, drawn by George 
H. Thomas, and printed in Tintf* by Edmund Evans. Fcap. 8vo. 68. 

The Voyage of the " Constance : " a Tale of the Arctic Seas. 
With an Appendix, comprising the Story of " The Fox." By Mary Gil- 
lies. Illustrated with Eight Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Charles Keene. 



" A narrative of Arctic discovery — 
a story over which, let it be told ever 
so often, boys will hang enthralled as 



long as boyhood lasts. We heartily 
recommend this English Christmas 
boak to young readers." — AtAerunan. 
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Always Do Your Best ; a Tale, by Harriet Myrtle. Illustrated 

with about Thirty Ensraviags, from Drawings by Qeorge Thomas, Bir- 
ket Foster, William Harvey, and Harrison Weir. Bquare cloth, 3c. 6(f. ; 
or with Coloured Plates, bs. 

A Picture Fable Book for Young People. Written expressly for 
Children, and Illostrated with Fifty large Engravings, frt>m Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. Square cloth extra, 5s. ; or coloured, 9is. 

The Children's Picture Book of Country Scenes. By Harriet 
Myrtle. Illustrated with Fifty-five Engravings, from Drawings by Bir- 
ket Foster, George Thomas, William Harvey, and Harrison Weir. Square 
16mo., handsom3y bound, gilt edges, price 5s. ; or coloured, 9<. 

The Home Treasury of Old Story Books and Ballads. Newly 
revised ; with Sixty Engravings, from designs by C. W. Cope, R. A., T. 
Webster, B.A., J. C. Horsley, A.B.A., H. J. Townshend, &c. Square 
cloth extra, bs. ; or coloured, ds. 

Favourite Pleasure Books for Young Children. Each printed on 
Thick Paper, and richly coloured in a style never before attempted at 
tiie price, from drawings by John Absolon, Edwud Wehnert, and Har- 
rison Weir. 6(2. each, or, complete in one volume, with 100 superior Co- 
loured Plates, cloth, gilt edges. 6f. 

A Picture Book of Birds and Beasts. With 250 Illustrations of 
Natural History. Imperial 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. ; or with Co- 
loured Engravings, 12«. ; or in two separate books, 3s. M. each ; or co- 
loured, 6s. each. 

The Child's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, M.D. With 180 
Illustrations. Sq. 12mo. cloth, bevelled. 8s. 6d. 

A Visit to the New Forest. By Harriet Myrtle. Illustrated 
with Thirty Engravings, frova Drawings by George Thomas, Birket 
Foster, lYilli<^™ Harvey, and Harrison Weir. Super-royal Ifimo. cloth, 
Ss. 6d. ; or the Plates Coloured, 5s. 

Songs for the Little Ones at Home. Illustrated with Sixteen 
beautifrilly coloured Pictures by Birket Foster and John Absolon. Small 
4to., cloth, gilt edges, uniform with " Child's Play," 5s. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. Imp. 16mo. cloth extra, 5s, The Original Edition 
of this work wtis publishea at One Ghiinea. 

The Boy Missionary ; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. 
Parker. Contents : — Chapter I. What can Davie do ! — II. The Way opens. 
—III. The Work begins.— IV. Planting the Seed.— V. The First Frost. 
—VI. Poor Jack.— VII. Signs of the Harvest.— VIII. It looks like a 
Storm. — IX. It clears away. — X. Reaping Time. Fcap. Svo. cloth. Is. 6^ 

The Swiss Family Kobinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, Ss. 6d. ' 

Actea ; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 
Edited by Professor Agassiz. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. 3s. M. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 



List of Puhlicatums. 




FAMILY READING SERIES. 

HE Household Library of Tale and Travel : a Series of 
Works specially adapted for Family Reading, District Libra- 
ries and Book Clubs, Presentation and Prize Books : — 



1. Thankfulness ; a Narrative. By 

Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 4th 
Edition. 3s. M. 

2. Earnestness; a Sequel. By the 

Same. Third Edition, ds. 6d. 

3. Truth; or, Persis Clareton. By 

the Same. 25. M. 

4. Recollections of Alderbrook. By 

Emily Judson. 35. 6d. 

5. Tales of New England Life. By 

Mrs. Stowe. ^. Qd. 

6. Sunny Memories inForeignLands. 

By the Same. 2s. 6d. 

7. Shadjrside; a Tale. By Mrs. 

Hubbell. 38. 6d. 
6. Memorials of an Only Daughter. 

By the Same. 3s. 6^. 
9. The Gtolden Sunset. By Miss 

Boulton. 2s. 6d. 

10. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author 

of *• The Lamplighter." 38. M. 

11. Types of Womanhood. By the 

author of " Ethel." 2s. 6d. 

12. The Hills of the Shatemuc. By 

Miss Warner. 2s. 6(2. 

13. The Nun. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

28. 6d. 



14. 



The Unprotected; a Narrative. 

By a London Dressmaker. 6s. 
Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. By 

W. H. Milburn. 8s. 6d. 
Dred ; a Tale of the Great Dismal 

Swamp. By Mrs. Stowe. 2s. Qd. 
Stories of the Island World. By 

Charles Nordhoff. Illustrated. 

5s. 
Swiss Family Robinson, and Se- 

fuel. Complete edition, 3s. 6d. 
llustrated. 

Legends and Records. By Chas. 
B. Tayler, M.A. 3s. 6rf. 

Records of a Good Man's Life. By 
the Same. 3s. 6d. 

Life Allegories and Similitudes. 
By Dr. Cheever. 2s. ed. 

The Fools' Pence, and other Nar- 
ratives of Every-day Life. Il- 
lustrated, cloth, 3s. 6(f. ; or in 
stiff cover, 2s. 6d. 

The Boy Missionary. By Mrs. 
J. M. Parker. 2s. 6d.; or in 
stiff covers, Is. 6d. 
24. Alice Carey's Pictures of Country 
Life. Cloth, 2s. ed. or in fancy 
boiu>ds. Is. 6d. 



15. 
16. 
17. 



18. 



19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



23. 



« « 



The above are printed in ^ood type and on the best paper, bound 



oth, gilt back ; each work distinct and sold separately. 




EDUCATIONAL. 

EOGRAPHY for my Children, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Fifty Illustrations. Sq. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A System of Physical Geography, by D. M. Warren. 
With Coloured Maps. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. 8vo. 18<. 

A Manual of the Chaldee Language ; containing a Chaldee Gram- 
mar, chiefly from the Gterman of Professor Q. B. Winer. By Elias Biggs, 
D.D. Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. fid. 

The Grammar of English Grammars ; Historical and Critical, 
by Ghold Brown. Second Edition. 8vo. 25s. 

First Book in Composition, by F. Brookfield. 18mo. 2s. &d. 

Art of Elocution, with a Modem Speaker, by George Vandenhoff. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 58. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 
Oirls. By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. New Edition, revised by th« 
Author, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
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Letters to the People, on Health and Happiness ; by Catherine 
£. Beecher. lUnBtrated. 12ino. 3f . Qd. 

Physiology and Calisthenics ; by the same Author. Illustratioiift. 
13ino. s>. M. 

Select British Eloquence, by Chauncy A. Goodrich. 8yo. cL 18s. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

LUTARCH'S Lives. An entireljr new Library Edi- 
tion, careftilly revised and corrected, with some Original Trans- 
lations br the Editor. Edited by A. H. Clongh, Esq. some- 
time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of 
English Langni^ and Literature at Uniyersity College. 6 
Tols. 8to. cloth. 22. 10». 

The Life, Travels, and Books of Alex. Yon Humboldt. With an 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor, Author of " Life and Landscapes in 
Egypt," &e. In one toI. post Svo. cloth, 8s. 6cf. with portrait on steel. 

The Life of General Garibaldi, the Roman Soldier, Sailor. Patriot, 
and Hero ; with Sketches of his Companions in Arms. Translated from 
his private MBS. by his friend and aomirer, T. Dwight. With a Portrait 
on Steel. Post 8to. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The Life of General Havelock, K.C.B. By the Hon. J. T.Headley, 

late Secretary of the State of New York. In one vol. post 8to. elotn, 
Ss.ed. 

Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia. By G«orge Fowler, Esq. Au- 
thor of a " History of Russia." Post 8yo. cloth, uniform with ** Strick- 
land's Lives of the Queens of England." 2 vols, post 8to. 18s. 

Public Economy of the Athenians, by Augustus Boeckh, from 
the 2nd German Edition. 8yo. 2Is. 

The Works of Josephus, with a life written by Himself. Trans- 
lated from the ori^mal Greek, includinffEzplanatory Notes and Obser- 
vations. By William Whiston, A.M. With a Complete Inde<. 4 vols. 
8yo. cloth, 24s. 

The Monarchy of France, its Rise,Pr<^ess, and Fall, by William 
Tooke, F.R.S. 8vo. New Edition. 7t. W. 

Constantine ; or, the Last Days of an Empire, by Capt. Spencer. 
Illnstrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

A Diary of the American Revolution, from Official and Authentic 
Sources. By Frank Moore. With several Engrarings on Steel, Maps, 
Plans, &e. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 10s. 

Georee Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 
nlnstrated Edition. 6 vote. Imp. 8vo. 4L 4s. Library I&t. Royal 8vo. 
12s. each. 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. 14s. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14s. each. 



List of PMications, 




TRAVEIa AND ADVENTURB. 

HE Cottages of the Alps : or, Life and Maimers in 

Switzerland. By a Lady. Illustrated with the Crests of the 
Cantons. 2 vols, post 8to. Cloth extra, 21s. 

** A valuable sketch of the present state of Suntzerland." — 
Examiner. 
** A book that has been long v}anted."-^Dtily News. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller : a Companion for Emi^nts, 
Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Marcey. Illustrated, fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Ten Years of Preacher Life; Chapters from an Autobiography. 
By William Henry Milburn, Author of " Rifle, Axe, and Saddle- Bags." 
With Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, Author of " The Success- 
ful Merchant," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 



" The book must be a favourite by 
force of its talents, its stories, and its 
amusing variety." — LondonReview. 

*'He is a capital storyteller, and 
anybody who does not heartily en- 



joy his book must be as unamnsabl® 
as Louis XIV., when Madame de 
Maintenon found him so heavy on 
hand." — Spectator. 



Travels in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. By 
Bayard Taylor, Author of *' Summer and Winter Pictures in Sweden, 
Norway, and Lapland." Post 8vo. cloth, with two Illustrations. Is. M. 

Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
by Bayard Taylor. Post Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. G. 
Sauier, Esq. Author of *' Travels in Central America." 12mo. boards. 
Illustrated cover. Third Edition, price Is. 6d. 
"A narrative of thrilling adventure and singular beauty." — ^Daily News. 

Southern Lights and Shadows ; a book for intending Emigrants 
to Australia, by Frank Fowler, late of Her Majesty's Civil Service, New 
South Wales. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ; or cheap edition. Is. fid. 

Feasant Life in Germany, by Miss Anna C. Johnson. Post 8va 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 

A Cyclopaedia of Modem Travel, edited by Bayard Taylor, 
with Illustrations. Svo. cloth. 18c. 

The Merchant Abroad, by George Francis Train. Post 8vo. 85. Gd. 

The New and the Old ; or, California and India in Romantic As« 
pects. By J. W. Palmer, M.D. Author of " Up and Down the Irrawaddi; 
or, the Grolden Dagon." Post Svo. cloth. Ss. 6d. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. IBs. 

A Health Trip to the Tropics, by N. Parker Willis. Post 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. 

Canada and its Besources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7«., or separately, Is. Bd. each, and Map, Ss. 

Western Africa, its History, Condition, and Prospects, by the 
Bev. J. Leighton Wilson, 18 Years a Missionary. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 
*' A real carefully executed collection of information and experiences. 
A book, which, thouffh written with one purpose, will serve two purposes; 
scarcely any one will lay this book down until th^^ have read itfirom A to Z." 
— Athenatan. 
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Central Africa ; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile, hy Bayard Taylor. 7s. 6a. 

India, China, and Japan, by Bayard Taylor. 7«. 6d. 

From Wall Street to Cashmere : a Journal of Five Tears in 
Asia, Africa, and Enrope ; comprising Visits during 1851-2-8-4-5-6 to the 
Danemora Iron Mines, the *' Seven Chnrches," Plains of Troy, Palmjnra, 
Jerusalem, Petra, Seringapatam, Surat ; widi the Scenes of the recent 
Mutinies (Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, Lncknow, Delhi, &c.) By John B. 
Ireland. With 100 Illastrations from Sketches made on the spot by the 
Author. Demy Svo. cloth. 2ls. 

The Fankwei ; or, the San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China, 
and Japan. By William Maxwell Wood, M.D. U. 8. N. Post 8V9. cloth. 
Ss. 6d. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bayard Taylor. 
(2nd Edition.) Is.ed. 

Boat-Life and Tent-Life in Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land, 
by W. C. Prime. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 17«. 

Xietters from Spain and Other Countries in 1857-8. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Post Svo. cloth. Ss. fid. 

The Attache in Madrid ; or. Sketches of the Court of Isabella II. 
From the (German. Post 8to. 7s. 6d. 

At Home and Abroad, by Madame Ossoli Fuller. 7s. 6(2. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands ; by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 

Stowe. With 60 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Impressions of England, by the Bey. A. Cleveland Coxe. 6«. 

Peter Farley's Own Life and Reminiscences of Places and People. 

2 vols. With Illustrations. Svo. 21«. 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

HYSIC AL Geography of the Sea ; or, the Economy 

I of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest 
in its Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By M. F. 
Maury, LL.D., Lieutenant of the United States' Navy. Eighth 

and cheaper Edition, vrith important additions, with Illustrative Charts 

and Diag^-ams. Crown Svo. cloth. Ss. 




" We err greatly if Lieut. Maury's 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who have 
taken the lead in extending and im- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book 



displays in a remarkable degree, like 
the ' Advancement of Learning,' and 
the * Natural History' of Buffon, pro- 
found research and magnificent ima- 
gination." — Illustrated London News. 



The following letter respecting the present edition has been received trook 
the Author : and it is specially requested that in all orders '* Authcn^s Edi- 
tion " may be specified. 

" Gentlemen " ^^*"'^«*ofy, Washxngton^S^th June, 1859. 

" lam glad to hear that you contemplate the new edition of the ** Phy- 
steal Geography of the Sea "in a cheaper form. I gave permission for the trans- 
lation am, publication of this work in the Welsh Umaua^e ; but you are the only 
firm in the realm who havebeen authorized to republish it in the vernacular, and 
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lam in no manner responsible for the errors and blunders which hceoe been or 
may be committed by other publishers who have printed the work and published 
it vn England. 

" I send you, in advance of publication here^ two chapters of the forthcoming 
new edition. These chapters relate — one to the Neptunum diffundties in the way 
of a telegraph across toe Atlantic^ showing thai they are by no m^ans insupero' 
bUi—the other to the force of the trade winds, showing that in the southern he- 
misphere the system of atmospherical circulation is much more active and vigo- 
rous than it is on our side of the Equator. These chapters, especially the latter, 
will notf I apprehend, be found by any means to detract from the interest of the 
work. 

" Other alterations and corrections hceoe been made, which will appear in the 
body of the work. Among them are some vahunhle additions to our knowledge 
of the orography of the Ocean. Plate XL • Basin of the Atlantic,' tvHl be found 
corrected according to the excellent deep-sea sounding of Captain Daymany JR.JV., 
in H.B.M. ships Cyclops and Gorgon. 

'* 1 am. Gentlemen, 
" Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Co., " JRespectfuUy, etc. 

" 47, Ludgate Hill, London. " M. F. Macrt. 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy lUnstrations. Svo. 16s. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. Svo. cl. 8«. 6</. 

The Becent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Xioomis, LL.D. 
3rd Edition. Post Svo. Is. ed. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. Svo. 
cloth. 8s. 

The Bible and Astronomy, by Dr. Kurtz, from the 3rd German 
Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Kevised. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Ancient Mineralogy; or, an Inquiry respecting Mineral Sub- 
stances mentionea hy the«Ancients; with Occasional Remarks on the 
Uses to which they were applied. By N. F. Moore, LL.D. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 5s. 

The Life of North American Insects. By B. Jaeger, late Pro- 
fessor of Zoology and Botany in the College of New Jersey ; assisted by 
H. C. Preston, M.D. Crown Svo. with numerous Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 

Gyclopeedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. Svo. 
Sheep. 18s. 

The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist. Svo. Bimonthly. 3s. 

A Dictionary of Photography. By Thomas Sutton, B. A., Editor 
of "Photographic Notes." Illustrated with Woodcut Diagrams. 1 vol. 
crown Svo. red edges, 7s. 6d. 

The Practice of Photography ; a Manual for Students and Ama- 
teurs, by Philip H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Srd Edition, is. 6d. 

Phrenology made Practical, and Popularly Explained, by Frederick 
Bridges. With 64 Illustrations. Fcp. Cloth, Ss. 6d. 

The Book of the First Chess Congress : Containing the Proceed- 
ings of that Celebrated Assemblage, with the Papers read in its Sessions, 
the €hkmes played in the Qrand Tournament, and the Stratagems entered 
in the Problem Tournay ; together with Sketches of the History of Chess 
in the Old and New Worlds. By Daniel Willard Fiske, M.A. Post Svo. 
with Illuminated Title. 8s. Qd. 
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TRADE, COMMERCE, AND AQRICULTURE. 

mSTORY of Coal, Coke, Coal Fields, the Winning 

and Working of Collieries, Varieties of Coal, Mine Surveying, 
and Government Inspection. Iron, its ores and processes of 
Mannfactare throughout Great Britain, France, Belgium, &c. 
Including Estimates of the Capital required to embark in the 
Coal, Coke, or .Iron Trades; the probable amount of profit to be realised; 
value of Mineral Property, &c. &c. By. W. Fordyce, Author of a His- 
tory of the County Palatine of Durham. Imp. 4to. cloth. 21. 10s. ; or, in 
half morocco, 21. 128. 6d. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 

States, firom 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By B. F. French. 8vo. cloth. lOs. 

Opportunities for Industry: or, One Thousand Chances for 
Making Money. By Edmn T. Freedley, Esq. Author of "A Practical 
Treatise on Business," &c. One vol. 8vo. cloth. 69. t 

<* TTbtf is a better book than its title 



indicates; its name reads like quack' 
erjft but it is really a vohanefull of 
curious and instructive matter^ ana 
abounding with valuable admonitions." 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

" We quote a favourable passage 
that refers to a suqject of some interest 



at the present numieni — * 7%e TYade 
with Japan.' " — ^Athenieum. 

" This is something like a book. Who 
would be poor when by purchasing it 
he may have at his disposal not less 
than one thousand and twelve chances 
of making a fortune T' — ^Atlas. 



Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2s. 6(2. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of ** Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2s. M. 
Full of pleasant and valuable informatihn not usually met with in books. 

The Midland Florist and Suburban Horticulturist, a Hand-book 
for the Amateur and Florist, conducted by Alfred O. Sutton. Published 
monthly, price 3d. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. ds. M. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6<i. 

ARCHITBCTU&E AND DRAWING. 

ESIGNS for Parish Churches; with 100 Illustrations. 
By J. Coleman Hart. 8vo. cloth. 2ls. 

Villas and Cottages : by Calvert Yaux, Architect. 300 

Illustrations. 8vo. cloth. I2s. 

The Amateur's Drawing Book, and Basis of Study for the Pro- 
fessional Artist. By J. O. Chapman, M.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 4to. cloth, gilt top, One Grainea. 

Compositions in Outline. By Felix O. C. Darley. From Judd^s 
Margaret. Folio. Originally published at Three Guineas. U. U. 
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HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
firom the Manners and Cnstoms, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Xand, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 3 Maps and 
several hundred Illostrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 1/. Is. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
lonrea. Mine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 31. 3ff. 

A New Biblical Chart of the History of the Jews. Compiled by 
Jane Broagh, Author of ^ How to Make the Sabbath a Delight," &c. 
Lithographed by J. Unwin. 10s. 6d. on sheet ; or mounted and varnished, 
on roller, ids. Sixe 3 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. 

Thoughts on the Services; or, Meditations before Worship. 
DesLnied as an Introduction to the Litunry, and an Aid to its Devout Use. 
By Bev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Bector of Christchnrch, Baltimore, Author 
of ** Impressions of England." Bevised for the use of the Church of 
England, by the Bev. Leopold John Bemi^, M.A. Printed by Whit- 
tingham. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, red edges. S«. 6a. 



** A vxam-hearted sugaestive toork." 
English Churchman. 

" We have been struck with the 
great amount of really useful infomui' 
tion amveyedy and the puna and de- 
votional spirit which breathes through 
^le whole, and we think the volume wiU 
be found a most useful one to introduce 
into our parishes." — Clerical Journal. 

** Any one who is acquainted with 
Mr. Cleveland Cbx^s works wUX anti- 
cipate the character of his * Thoughts 
on the Services* Though by no means 
deficient in ritualistic informationf the 



book aims rather at presentxng the de- 
votional aspect of the services of the 
Christian year. This object itfulfiU 
by its simple and affectionate tone." 

Ghiardian. 
** T%e name of this author has been 
so often before the English public, and 
genercUly in association with works of 
considerable merit, that a very bri^ 
mention on our part unU suffice to 
make our readers anxious to obtain 
this. Jus last and very best book." 
Literary Churchman. 



A Short Method of Prayer ; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Guyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College,U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Prevailing Prayer. With Introduction by Norman Macleod, 
D.D., Author of ** The Earnest Student," &c. Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

The Higher Christian Life. By the Bev. W. E. Boardman. 
Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Grace duringthe American Bevival in 1857 and 1858, by Samuel J. 
Prime, Author of "Travels in Europe and the East." 12mo. cloth. 2«. 
Cheap edition, Is. 

** Never, since Apostolic days, has 
there been such a record of the power 
of prayer as exhibited by fact and tes- 
ttmony. The form m which the de- 
tails are given is that of reports of 
what fdl from the lips oj those present 
at the daily ministrations." — Record. 

** We have here a volume glowmg 



with heavenhffire, a nage as it were of 
the book of ufe—fuu of such facts tu 
we shall doubtless Jind inscribed there 
in lines of everlasting light. Jt will be 
our own fault if from the perusal of 
such a volume, we rise not in posses- 
sion of some spiritual good." — Patriot. 
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The Bible in the Levant ; or, the Life and Letters of the Bev. 
C. N. Bifirhter, Missionary in Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and the Crimea^ 
By the Bev. Samnel Irenaens Prime, D. D., Author of " The Power of 
Prayer." Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2*. 6d. 



a monnment to the memory of a pioos, 
devoted, and snccessfal labourer in 
the difFiision of God's Holy Word— 
suddenly called from his work to his 
reward — it contains lively descrip- 
tions of the countries and peoples of 
Paris, Switzerland, Italy, Gnreece, the 
Crimea, Turkey, Palestine, &c. But 
they are evidently descriptions given 
by a Christian man, who, while he ob- 
served and noted down much that was 
interesting, never for a moment forgot 
or neglected the great and important 
objects of his mission." 

Wedeycai Times. 



*' Mr. Bighter was the agent of the 
American Bible Society in uie Levant, 
and, while there, engaged in much mis- 
sionary enterprise in Eg^t, Greece, 
Turkey, and the Crimea. Death over- 
took him in the prosecution of his 
labours. His journey to Jordan and 
Jerusalem, as recorded in these pages, 
is well deserving of attention. He 
seems to have been well acquainted 
with the countries over which he 
travelled, and his letters bear traces 
of single-mindedness and devotion." 
Literary Churchman. ' 

*• We have read this volume with 
much interest. In addition to its being 

Religion in America; by Dr. Baird. 8vo. doth. 14s. 

Annals of the American Fulpit ; by Dr. Sprague. 5 vols. Svo. 78s. 

History of the American Bible Society ; by Dr. Strickland. Svo. 

io«. &;. 

God in the Dwelling ; or, the Beligious Training of a Household. 
By the Bev. Dudley A. Tjmg. Fcap. Svo. limp cloth, Is. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2s. Superior edi- 
tion, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. 10s. 6t2. 

Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Beligious 
Subjects. By the Bev. Henry Ward Beecher, Author of" Life Thoughts." 
In fcp. Svo. cloth extra. 2s. 6<2. 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. '* Commune with your own heart." — Psalm iv. 4. Post Svo. 
cloth. 5s. 

Life Scenes from Mission Fields ; edited by the Bey. Hubbard 

Winslow. Fcp. 6s. 

Motives for Missions ; Addresses by the Bishops of Carlisle and 
Bipon, and others. Fcp. Svo. 8s. 

The Bible in England ; by the Rev. C D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 
John's, Hampstead. 6ef. 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the 
same Author. 12mo. Is. 

Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. Svo. doth. Is. 6d. 

A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, based on the Works of 
the learned Talbot ; by the Bev. Nathaniel West, D.D. Boyal Svo. d. SOt. 

Twelve Aspects of Christ; or, Christ All in All, by the Rev. 
George Fisk, Yicar of Malvern. Fop. Svo. 4s. Qd, 
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The Rich Kinsman: or, the History of Buth the Moabitess, by 
the Rev. Stephen TTng, D.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of the Apostle Feter y by the Bev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 
Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. bs. 

History of the Old Hundredth Psalm; by H. W. Havergall. Svo. 

Double Witness of the Church 5 by the Bev. W. J. Kip, D.D. 
Fcp. 8to. 0s. 

Presbyterian Looking for the Church. Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 6s. M. 

Sermons ; by Bishop Dehon. 2 vols. 8?o. 30s. 

Sermons for all Seasons ; by the Bev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. gloth. 5s. 

Sermons for Family Beading ; by the Bev. William Short, Bector 
of St. Gteorge-the-Martyr, Queen Square. 8vo. cloth. 10s. Qd. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Bev. 
L. J. Bernays. Fcp. 8to. 5s. 

Family Prayer for a Fortnight; by a Lady. 8vo. ,3s. 

American National Preacher. YoL 32. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Upham's Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 5s. 6d. 
each. 

Professor Upham's Divine Union. 7s. 6d. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited bj an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 7s. Qd. 

Life of Madame Catherine Adoma; 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6(i. 



IiAlV AND JURISPRUDBNCE. 

UMMABT of the Law of Copyright and International 
Treatises ; by Peter Burke. 12mo. 5s. 

Elements of International Law; by Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D. 6th edit, royal Syo. 31s. 6(2. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by the Same. Boyal 8to. doth. 
81s. Qd. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8to. calf. bl. 5s. ; cloth, U. 10s. 

Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States, 
by W. A. Duer, LL.D. 12mo. 10s. M. 

Principles of Political Economy ; by Francis Bowen. 8yo. cl. 1 4s. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. calf. 4/. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or. An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth. 31s. U. 
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Mr. Justice Story's and his Son W. W. Story's Works, 

Gcnaineiitaries on the Constitntion of the United States. 2 vols. S6s. 
Familiar Eacposition of the Law of Agency. Oalf. 80t. 
'• Bailments. 30s. 

Bills of Exchange. Calf. 30s. 

Law of Contracts. 2 toIs. cloth. 6S«. 

Conflict of Laws. Svo. cloth. 32s. 

Equity Pleadings. Calf. 32s. 

Equity Precedents, Companion to ** Pleadings;" by O. I. Cnrtis. 8vo. 

calf. 30s. 
Conunentaries on Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols, cloth, 50s. Calf, 6Sf. 
Law of Partnership. 30s. 
Promissory Notes. Calf. 30s. 
Pleadings in Civil Actions. Calf. 25s. 



MSDICAIs. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. SOO Illustrations. 8to. 25c. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 
B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 96$. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaiffne, Chirurgien de 
rH6pital Saint tiouis, Translated, with Notes ana Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. 8vo. sheep. 11. Is. 

The History of Prostitution: its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. 8vo. cloth. 16s. 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. Y. Benonard. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters to a Toun^ Physician just entering upon Practice ; by 
James Jackson, mTD. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery J by C. A. Harris. 6th 
Edition. 8vo. 24s. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Morfit. 

Boyal 8vo. Second Edition enlarged. 21s. 

POETRY. 

AUL : a Drama, in Three P&rts. Second Edition, post 

8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The Painted Window ; a Poem, by M. E. Arnold. 2nd 

Edition, 8s. ed. 

Sabbath Halting in Life's Wilderness : or. Sacred Poems for 
every Sunday in the Year. By H. Outis. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 9d. 

Adventures of a Summer Etc ; by W. G. T. Barter. 12mo. 6s. 

Lee Shore and other Poems ; by James M. Share. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Poets and Poetry of Europe; by Henry W. Longfellow. 8vo. 21s. 

Poetry of the East ; by W. B. Alger. 8vo. 6s. 

Codrus; a Tragedy, by Bichard Neal. Fcap. 8yo. doth. 2s. 6d. 
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POPUIiAR BOOKS AT POPULAR PRICES. 

|LICE CABBY'S Pictures of Country Life. U. 6A 
Angel over the Bight Shoulder. Is. 
Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. Is. 6d. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Bights ; by a Barrister. Is. 
Dred; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. 6dl 
Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C B. Tayler, M. A. 2s. %d. 
Life Thoughts. By the Eev. Henry Ward Beecher. 2s. 
Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. 6ef. 
Mabel Vaughan 5 by the Author of " The Lamplighter." Is. 6d. 
Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. Is. 
Power of Prayer; by Dr. Prime. Is. 
Becords of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 
Shadyside ; by a Pastor's Wife. Is. 
Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 
Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. < Is. 6J. 
Wolfert's Boost, and other Tales ; by Washington Trving. Is. 

PIOTION. 

YPES of Womanhood; in Pour Stories. Beprinted 

from " Fraser's Magazine," *' Household Words/' &c. Story 1. 
Our Wish. Story 2. Four Sisters. Story 3. Bertha's Love. 
Story 4. The Ordeal. By the Aathor of "Ethel," ** Sister 
Anne," &c. Fcp. cloth, fancy boards. 2s. 

The Angels' Song ; a Christian Betrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. with Illustrations. 6s. 

The Barefooted Maiden ; by Berthold Auerbach. Illustrated by 
Wehnert. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

Blanche Neville ; a Tale of Married Life. By Bev. C. D. Bell. 6s. 

The 160th Thousand of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's " Dred." 2s. 6d. 
Cheap edition, Is. 6d. 

El Fureidis ; the Happy Valley. By Miss Cummins, Author of 
" The Lamplighter" and ** Mabel Vaughan." In- 2 vols, small 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. Popular edition, fciq). price 1^. 6d. 

Bight at Last, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gaskell, Author of 
<*Mary Barton," in 1 vol. post 8to. 10s. ed. 
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Fiction — continued. 

The Woman in WJiite. By Wilkie Collins, Author of " The 
Dead Secret," 3 vols, post Syo. Second Edition. 31«. 6(/. 

The Cruise of the " Frolic:" or, the Yachting Adventures of 
Barnaby Brine, B.N. By W. H. O. Kingston, Author of f Peter the 
Whaler. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 2\s. 

The Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of *« Uncle Tom's Cabin." Two Editions : — 1. In post 8to. cloth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 7s. M. — 2. Popular Edition, 
crown Sto. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. 6a. 



*' If any detractors from the merits 
of * Uncle Tom's Cabin* were ever 
driven by their reaction against the 
indiscrimnate eulogy of that work by 
its ignorantly zeau>us admirers into 
impatient disparagement of its au- 
thor's genius, we are sure that after 
reading ' The Minister's Wooing' they 
will be impelled to atone for their past 
discourtesy by the cordial warmth of 
tiieirpraise." — Daily News, Oct. 14. 

" We have said enough to call at- 
tention to the motive of Uiis charming 



story of Puritan life. It has in its 
form much of the erace of an idyl. 
The humour is as pleasant as in the 
best of the author's previous works; 
the pathos is wholesome and natural, 
as it was not always in * Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.' As a whole the story is in 
several respects the best that Mrs. 
Stowe has written. Its truest praise 
at the present moment is that it is a 
story thoroughly in harmony with the 
right Christmas mind." 

JSxaminert Dee. 31. 



When the Snow Falls. By W. Moy Thomas. A Book for Christ- 
mas and the Fireside. 2 vols, poet 8vo. 1/. Is. 

" A story book that will not quickly 
fall out of request. There is a deli- 
cacy of conception in the tales often 



poetical, and the carefulness of their 
execution is a comfort to all educated 
readers." — Examiner. 
"The great charm of the book through- 
out is the pure, quaint, rich manner 
of painting, which, as we said before, 
irresistibly reminds of one of those 
old Flemish towns where hard work 
and aesthetic beauty, actual humour, 
life, and artistic loveliness meet one 
everywhere side by side." — Lit. Gaz. 

Round The Sofa, by the Author of " Mary Barton," "Life of 
Charlotte Bronte." 2 vols. * Post 8vo. Second Edition. 21s. 

Mabel Vaughan ; by Miss Cummins, Author of " The Lamp- 
lighter." Edited by Mrs. Gaskell. Cloth, Ss. 6d. Cheap edition. Is. 6tf. 



** Stories of a very remarkable ex- 
cellence. Their prevailing character 
is a quaint, pensive humour, utterly 
free from all morbid feeling or un- 
healthy excitement, reminding us in 
style not a little of Charles Lamb." 

Cfritic. 

" We cordially recommend these 
genuine stories. Each has some germ 
of incident in it worth developing, and 
developes it deliberately and artisti- 
cally." — Daily News. 



** Had we our will, the women of 
England should each possess a copy 
of * Mabel Vaughan.'" — Wesleyan 
TUmes. 

" We wish it success for the sake of 
the pure intention with which it was 
Mabel is a charming cha- 



racter, and one which may be safely 
held up for admiration." — Saturday 
Meview. 

" ' Mabel Vaughan ' is a quiet and 
intensely good story — the book is care- 
fully yrritten." •^Athetumm. 



written. 

%* In ordering this book, specify Mrs. Gaskell's Edition, as the Author 
has no interest in any other. 



Chiswick Press :— Whittiugham and Wilkins, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane. 
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